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For forty high school seniors every year 
the Science Talent Search leads to Washington! 


plan to compete in the third annual Science Talent 
Search, which is now under way. 


Here are some of the 40 high school seniors who 
visited Washington last spring-as guests of Westing- 
house and were awarded Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships, in the second annual Science Talent 
Search. These scholarships range from $100 to $2400. 

One of the 1943 finalists is in the Navy. The others 
are in college, 4 of them as members of the Naval 
Reserve attending in accordance with the V-12 pro- 
gram. The scholarships of these six in the service are 
being held until they need them. 

Two hundred sixty other seniors were given 
honorable mention, and the majority of these have 
also received offers of scholarships in leading col- 
leges and universities. 

If you are a senior this year, and if you think you 
may have the ability to do creative work in science, 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


Your teacher can arrange to give you the science 
aptitude examination. You will also be required to 
write a 1,000 word essay on the subject “My Sci- 
entific Project,” in which you will tell what you are 
doing or plan to do in the way of experiment or other 
research activity. 

The Science Talent Search is sponsored by West- 
inghouse, and conducted by Science Clubs of 
America. 

Enter now. Your teacher can obtain full informa- 
tion by writing to Science Service, 1719 N Street, 
N. W., Washington (6), D. C., or to School Service, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 306 
Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 
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Denmark Explodes 
in Fuehrer's Face 





«FORTRESS EUROPE” is tottering— 
its foundations are sinking, its w 
are cracking. This jerry-built structure 
which imprisons Europe is shaking 
from the impact of external and in- 
ternal pressures. One of its pillars was 


knocked over by the downfall of Mus- 
solini. Others are crumbling from the 
blows of Allied mili might in the 
east and in the south. e are threats 
of invasion from the west and from the 
north. There is the constant, relentless 
pounding from the air by British and 
American bombers. 

Within the “Fortress” itself, there are 
equally formidable strains. At opposite 
ends of Hitler’s enslaved continent, two 
courageous small nations are tearing at 
their chains. 


From Denmark to Bulgaria 


In the north, little Denmark—with 
an area one-third as large as New York 
State, and with a population one-half 
as large as that of New York City—scut- 
tled her fleet rather than submit to the 
Germans, 

In the south, the mysterious death of 
King Boris touched off violent anti- 
Nazi outbursts throughout Bulgaria. To 


E , 
; 


.” “nneumonia, 

mation of the brain.” The Bulgarian 
people are less interested in the cause 
of their King’s death than in the - 
tunity # offers them to get-out of the 
war, 


Rebellion in tiny Denmark may set 
Hitler's “Fortress Europe” ablaze 


In Copenhagen, Denmark’s 
capital, cyclists dominated 
the traffic, even before 
there was gas rationing. 








Similarly, the courageous 
defiance of the proud and in- 
domitable Danes has electri- 
fied all of so-called “Aryan” 
Scandinavia. Resistance is ris- 
ing to a boiling point. Swed- 
ish Prime Minister Per Albin Hansson 
stoutly declared: “Our hearts are beat- 
ing for Denmark.” Expressions of ardent 
sympathy for their Danish kinsmen 
were also voiced in Finland and in Nor- 
way. 


Background of Events 


The four Scandinavian countries rep- 
resent different forms of Nazi domina- 
tion. Finland is a full-fledged Nazi 
partner. Norway is a conquered and 
occupied enemy country. Sweden is a 
neutral with a Nazi machine gun at 
her ribs. Denmark, until the dramatic 
events of last week, was the much-pub- 
licized “model protectorate.” It was 
intended to be a shining example of 
German leniency and tolerance. 


Whatever the degree of enslavement, 
there is uniform resentment of German 
rule in all the four lands. 

In Finland, ular 
President Risto Ryti to tch a semi- 
official ion to London to surv 
the possibilities of an early peace wit 
Russia. 

In Sweden, the government recently 
+ pnd seiRtombharnpremmlinar tool 

use 0 country. tion 
facilities for transit di teens ox 


ressure forced 


war materials between the Reich and 
Norway or Finland. The Nazis accepted 
this daring rebuff from the Swedes with 
typical Prussian ill grace. They re- 
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other acts of violence have so shaken 
the sensitive Gen. Nikolaus von Falken- 
horst, the German Commander in Nor- 
way, that according to the latest reports 
he has asked to be relieved of his post 
“for reasons of ill health.” Finally, in 
Denmark, its people have made it abun- 
dantly and unmistakably clear just how 
they feel about the Germans. 

The immediate events leading to the 
explosion in Denmark go back to Aug- 
ust 4, when German Minister Werner 
Best tried to force new restrictions on 
the Danish government. His ultimatum 
stipulated that in the future all Danish 
saboteurs were to be tried in German 
courts under the Nazi penal code. 
Those convicted were to serve their 
sentences in Germany. This would have 
meant the death sentence for saboteurs, 
and Danish law does not have capital 
punishment. 

When the demands became known 
to the people, widespread strikes broke 
out in all the industrial centers. Danes 
marched through the streets carrying 
American, British and their own colors. 
There were numerous clashes with 
German troops. Key rail lines over 
which German forces moved were 
dynamited. Several factories were 
bombed, munitions dumps were fired. 
There were reports that the RAF had 
drop Danish-speaking “parasabo- 


teurs’ who were leading the revolt. 


“Toulon” in Copenhagen Harbor . 


By August 16, the strife spread to 
the remotest corners of the country. 
Six cities were placed under martial 
law by the Nazis. An _ explosion 
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wrecked the huge Forum Hall in 
Copenhagen which was being fitted to 
house German troops. Blasts occurred 
in about twenty factories serving the 
German armaments industry. There 
were innumerable fierce skirmishes be- 
tween Danish and Nazi soldiers, with 
unrevealed casualties on both sidés. — 

On August 26, the Nazis rushed 50,- 
000 more troops and Gestapo police 
into Denmark to stamp out the revolt. 
The state of emergency. was extended 
to a seventh city. Demonstrations in 
the capital were broken up by machine 
gun fire. Despite the terror, the wave 
of strikes and sabotage continued to 
spread, crippling German shipping, 
boat-building, transportation, and muni- 
tions production. 

The upheaval reached its peak at 
4:10 a.m. on August 29, when defiant 
Danish seamen staged a “Toulon” in 
Copenhagen harbor. Incensed at the 
internment of King Christian X, and 
the extension of martial law to the en- 
tire country, Denmark’s stalwart sailors 
scuttled most of the fleet and fled in 
the remaining warships to Sweden. 

Forty-five vessels, including two new 
destroyers and nine submarines, were 
sunk. About thirty others were snatched 
from Germany’s grasp by flight to 
Swedish and Allied ports. The 3,000- 
ton coastal eruiser Niels Iuel was sunk 
by German bombings while trying to 
escape from her station at Ise Fjord. 
The crew of 369 was saved. 

On August 31, following the resigna- 
tion and arrest of Premier Erik 
Scavenius and his cabinet, the Germans 
seized all civil and administrative func- 
tions in Denmark. The farce of 
“benevolent and lenient” rule had 


About KING CHRISTIAN X of DENMARK 


goer 73-year-old King Chris- 
tian X has defied the Nazis again 
and again and given his people the 
courage to rebel against the invader. 
He has used his biting wit as a merci- 
less weapon. 

When the Nazis went to King 
Christian and demanded that Denmar 
institute anti-Jewish laws, the wise old 
monarch replied, “But you see, we have 
no problem here. We do not consider 
ourselves inferior to them.” The King 
then attended services in a synagogue, 
in full court regalia. 

When Hitler telegraphed the King a 
long birthday congratulation’ the Dan- 
ish King replied: “Many thanks— 
Christian Rex.” Hitler was so offended 
by the brevity of the reply that he 
called Danish Foreign Minister, Erik 
Scavenius to Berlin for a reprimand. 

The Nazis demanded that a large 
part of the Danish Navy be handed 
over to them. Reminded of their prom- 
ise that the navy should remain intact 
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in Danish hands, they protested that 
they had been misunderstood. They 
wanted only to hire the ships. 

“The Dahish navy is not for hire,” 
answered the King gravely. 

“Then we shall take it anyway. Pre- 
pare the ships for surrender to us,” the 
Nazis demanded. The Danes prepared 
the ships by taking all guns and equip- 
ment ashore to a storehouse. The store- 
house promptly burned. 

The Nazis commanded that no men- 
tion of what the Danes did to the ships 
be made in the Danish newspapers. The 
King then ordered all Danish flags to 
fly at half-mast and shook hands with 
each of the 800 crew members. 

King Christian has made no secret of 
his personal feelings toward the Nazis. 
He has visited English prisoners in- 
terned in Denmark, sent flowers to 
Danish workers who were beaten up in 
clashes with German soldiers, and 
granted audiences to people known to 
be on the Gestapo blacklist. 





ended. The white glove was removed 
from the blood-stained Nazi fist. From 
now on Denmark was to be treated as 
an occupied enemy country. 


Political and Military Meaning 

The uprising of the hardy Danes is 
of significance in a military as well as 
in a political sense, In this global war, 
both aspects are of almost equal im- 
portance. Politically, the stirring events 
in Denmark prove the bankruptcy of 
the advertised Hitlerian “New Order” 
in Europe. In spite of flattery and 


King Christian inspecting cruiser Neils Iluel, sunk while trying to 
escape to Sweden. Right: Prince Frederick and Princess Ingrid. 


Three Lions 


bribes, the enlightened Danish people 
refused to accept Nazi rule. 

The lesson is clear to all, including the 
people of Germany. It is not by chance 
that Gestapo chief Heinrich Himmler 
was recently promoted to the Ministry 
of the Interior.-We do not know what 
is happening inside Germany. But we 
do know that all the occupied countries 
of Hitler’s benighted empire are seeth- 
ing with revolt. The rebellion in tiny 
Denmark may prove to be the spark 
that will set the entire continent afire. 

There are even greater military pos- 
sibilities. Denmark’s only land neighbor 
is Germany at her southern frontier. 
Denmark is the ideal gateway to the 
German Reich. 

The Danish people are aware of their 
country’s strategic position. A Copen- 
hagen newspaper, Berlingske Tidende, 
recently said: “Denmark, because of its 
location and traffic connections, could 
be used as a springboard to the Baltic 
coast of Germany . . . Its possession may 
be vital to an assault on Central 
Europe.” The possibility of an Allied 
invasion of Denmark figured largely in 
the minds of the Danes when they re- 
belled against the Nazis in August. It 
was their way of extending an invitation 
to the Allies. 


Denmark’s Recent History 


For an understanding of the Danish 
people, let us briefly look at the country 
and review its recent political history. 
Denmark occupies -the peninsula of 
Jutland, north of Germany. The Strait 
of the Skagerrak separates Denmark 
from Norway, the Kattegat from 
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Sweden. Denmark’s population is slight- 
ly under four million and its area ex- 
tends over approximately 16,500 square 
miles. It is a picturesque, highly cul- 
tured, prosperous, democratic country. 

Denmark has had er many years the 
highest literacy rate European 
sale About. one-third of its people 
are engaged in a and about 
one-half in man i eee. 
Danish dai ucts are famous 
droughan Laer) In normal times, 
it exports more butter than any other 
country. 

There are no extremes of poverty or 
excessive wealth among the Danes. 
Over 45 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion belong to cooperative consumer 
societies. Danish farmers operate more 
than 1,400. cooperative dairies, 60 
bacon factories and numerous slaugh- 
terhouses. 

Since the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, Denmark has in the lead 
in social legislation in Europe. The 
dominant political poy is socialist. 
Officially, power is shared by the King 
and the Rigsdag (Parliament). Ac- 
tually, the King is but a figurehead. 


Sneak Invasion 


Into this happy, peaceful land came 
the Nazis on April $1940. They came 
by land, by sea, and by the air. They 
came during the night, unexpectedly. 
Only a few days before they had as- 
sured King Christian that they had no 
intention of invading Denmark. Less 
than a year before, they had signed a 
non-aggression pact with the Danes, 
pledging not to make war or use force 
against the country. 

On April 8, an obscure German 
“tourist,” a Herr Kaupisch, registered 
at a Copenhagen hotel. That very night, 
leaflets were ae ped by Nazi bombers, 
signed “Kaupisch, commander of the 
German troops in Denmark.” 

It all happened quickly. An ulti- 
matum was presented in the middle of 
the night and before it expired the Ger- 
mans had bombed the few Danish air- 
fields. There was no time for the Cabi- 
net to assemble. One Minister was 
arrested in the street by Nazi soldiers 
before he realized that hi country was 
invaded. There were less than two 
hours of resistance. 


Why Denmark Quickly Surrendered 


Why did the Danes surrender so 
teadily? Pri , because the odds 
Were so hopeless. Picture tiny Denmark 
against the German giant. Denmark 
had barely two dozen planes and these 
Were mostly obsolete. It had no mili- 
tary fortifications. Not even an army, 
strictly . Denmark’s armed 
jee was a national militia. Nor did it 

ve any assurance of prompt aid from 
the Allies. Denmark was ered be- 
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fore Norway or Holland. It was the first 
neutral country to be over-run by the 


azis. 

How did the new rulers disport 
themselves in democratic Denmark? At 
first, they were-on their best behavior. 
They tried to convince the Danes that 
they had come to protect the country 
from the “English aggressors.” They 
promised that the Danish “Army and 
Navy shall be maintained, the Danish 
people’s freedom respected and the 
country’s independence guaranteed.” 

The Danes, at the beginning, treated 
their uninvited guests contemptuously 
but without overt hostility. It was only 
when their “Aryan brothers” began to 
loot the country and tried to impose 
their ideology, that the patient, peace- 
loving Danes finally y pave vent to spon- 
taneous outbreaks of sabotage. 


Copyright 1943 by Field Publications 


Denmark’s fiat plains, no fortifications, allowed swift invasion. 


third, and of poultry to one-seventh. 
In 1942, the Germans imported from 
Denmark over a million live Pigs, exclu- 
sive of other live stock, poultry, and 
dairy products. Their indebtedness to 
the Danes—which they never intend 
to pay — is estimated at two and a half 
billion dollars. 

Little wonder that the starving Dan- 
ish people make no attempt to conceal 
their hatred for the Germans. In addi- 
tion to sabotage and strikes, they also 
employ their sense of humor. 

They hoarded copper coins to pre- 
vent the Nazis from melting the .metal 
for munitions. When aluminum coins 
were issued, these too soon disappeared 
from circulation. Recently, the Nazis 
switched to zinc coins, which have ap- 
te regen, been nicknamed by the 

anes as “bathtub money.” When the 
Nazis launched a scrap drive, all Den- 
mark was plastered with stickers, “Hide 
your scrap.” 

Such is the background of the start- 
ling events in Denmark. It is the 
glorious story of a stalwart little nation 
which chose to die on its feet rather 
than live on its knees. 





Food Fights for Freedom 


One of our biggest problems is food, but we 
can all have a share in helping to solve it. 


“FOOD fights tor Freedom.” 

You are going to see this slogan 
in newspapers and magazines, on post- 
ers and billboards, and hear it over the 
radio for many months to come. 

It is the official slogan of a Govern- 
ment campaign to explain to all of us 
just what the food “problem” is and 
what we can do about it. November 
has been designated as “Food for Free- 
dom” month. 

The plan for this campaign origi- 
nated with Judge Marvin Jones, new 
War Food Administrator. The cam- 
paign was prepared by the War Ad- 
vertising Council, in cooperation with 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
Office of War Information, and the War 
Food Administration. 

“We think it is important that the 
public understand the food picture as a 
whole,” declared Palmer Hoyt, Direc- 
tor of Domestic Operations, Office of 
War Information. “We must lay a solid 
background of understanding so that 
people will want to respond to any rea- 
sonable action they are asked to take 
about food.” 

In 1948, for the seventh consecutive 
year, American farmers are setting a 
new food production record. Yet there 
is not enough food in total to satisfy 
all the demands, and there are definite 
shortages of a number of favorite foods 
(meats, butter, cheese, etc). 

Why do we have this food problem? 


Because the demand tor food, both 
tor civilian and war purposes, has 
grown even faster than the supply. 

For years people have believed that 
American farmers could produce far 
more food than this nation could use. 
Thus they are puzzled by the present 
shortages. But the fact is that for years 
more than one-third of our population 
has been undernourished — because of 
poor food habits or lack of cash to buy 
the food they needed and wanted. 


Facts About Food Production 


A special study of the period 1936- 
40 shows that to provide a good diet 
for all the people would have required 
76 per cent more milk, 119 per cent 
more green and yellow vegetables, 26 
a cent more tomatoes and citrus 
ruits. 

Our food production was limited for 
many years before the war because: 
(1.) the purchasing power of our peo- 
ple was not high enough to enable 
them to buy all the food they actually 
needed, bes (2.) there was a declining 
market abroad. 

Now we are faced by the demands of 
war—our armed forces, our Allies, the 
liberated peoples, and our civilians who 
have more money to spend on food. 

Our farmers set a food output record 
in 1937, and every year since then 
they have pushed it higher afid higher. 
In 1942 they produced 26 per cent 





U.S. ARMY DIET 1775 


16 OZ. BEEF 
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7 OZ. PEAS 





U.S. ARMY DIET 1943 
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Pictograph from the New York Times 


Chart compares diet of Washington's soldiers and today’s Yank fighters. 


Home Front Pledge taken by home 
makers will help keep prices down. 


more tood than the five-year average 
before the war. The 1944 food produc- 
tion program calls for planting the 
largest acreage in our history — 380, 
000,000 acres. But this increased acre- 
age cannot solve our food production 
problem. At best, it will increase our 
total gage by only a little more 
than five per cent. ; 

The Government is placing great em- 
phasis on getting farmers to grow the 
right amounts of the right food crops. 

Loans and grants are being made to 
induce farmers to switch acres to the 
production of vegetables, and. to in- 
crease their production of milk, eggs, 
and meat. 

But for the duration of the war, no 
matter how much food we produce, 
we will always need more. Ever-in- 
creasing demands for our food will con- 
tinue to exceed the supply. 


Food Used for War Purposes 


Twenty-five per cent of our total 
food supply goes to our armed forces 
at home and abroad, to our allies fight- 
ing with us on many fronts, to the lib- 
erated peoples, to our territories, and 
to our friends, neighbors and allies. 
The rest of our supply—three-fourths of 
the total—stays home to feed the civil- 
ian population. Many of us are not 
aware that this 75 per cent is about 
equal to the average amount of food 
produced in the U. S. during 1935-39. 
It is sufficient to give us a healthful 
diet. ¢ 
The average soldier or sailor eats five 
and one-quarter pounds of food a day, 
compared to the average civilian who 
eats three and a half pounds. This is 
equivalent to adding four or five mil- 
lion persons to our population. To 
make sure that the right food is al- 
ways on hand at the right time, the 
armed forces need a 90-day reserve for 
men quartered in this country—and 4 
9-month supply for men overseas. Re- 
serve supplies will grow as more men 
are sent abroad. This is why you may 
hear of Army warehouses full of meats, 
milk, Fecor | goods, and butter, while 
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ur family has trouble buying these 
oi Recall these facts the next time 
you hear some “me firster”’ wailing 
about Army “hoarding.” 


Increased Purchasing Power 


Civilians are eating more food than 
ever peony because wartime ‘ney 
has given them more money to . 
{n addition, a lot of they might 
have spent on household equipment 
and other geods in stores is now being 
spent on food because these other 
> We are scarce. The result is that 
demand for <_< at home — 
supply by a wide margin. Thi 
ty ae Americans would 
been able to buy—and would if th 
could—27 per cent more meat than the 
average consumed before 1939. 

When the supply of popular foods— 


WHERE OUR FOOD GOES: (A) Armed 
Forces. A soldier or sailor needs 5% 
pounds of food a day, or 1% civilian 
rations. (B) Civilians. This 75% for 
civilians is equal to average amount 
of food produced in U. S. in years 
1935 to 1939. But 8% of our civilian 
food is wasted. (C) Our Allies. Food 


meats, canned and dried fruits and 
vegetables—fell short, we “were faced 
with a choice of two alternatives: (1) 
Do nothing and let those who could 
pay the highest prices, or get to the 
store first, Ce or more than their 
share of these foods; or (2) ration 
those foods to give everyone an oppor- 
tunity to get a fair share. The vast ma- 
jority of our people preferred and de- 
manded that these foods be rationed. 
Top legal prices also were fixed to 
keep essential foods within the reach 
of everyone. Without this control, 
prices on many foods would 
have skyrocketed out of the reach of 
millions of low-income families. 


Amount of Food Wasted 


Enough food is wasted ann in 
the home to feed the larger part of our 
armed forces. Millions of meals are 
wasted each year in restaurants and 
hotels. Tons of food are wasted on 
farms and Victory gardens, and in the 
shipment and handling of foods in mar- 
kets and stores. The utmost increase in 
food production ioped for in 1943 is 
five per cent. If we cut our waste of 
food even a third we could match this 
production increase. 


Consider these examples of waste. 
We aré now eating about two yen 
of bread per week per person. If each 
home wastes but one slice of bread per 
week (most homes waste far more) 
the total would amount to 34,000,000 
slices or approximately 2,000,000 loaves 
of bread each week. Are you wastin 
a half ‘slice of bread at each meal 

The little scraps of butter we leave 
on our plates in homes and restaurants 
add up to an enormous total waste. 

The Army and Navy have done won- 
ee ee ee 
The slogan “Take all you want, but 
eat all you take” is observed by our 
fighting men. We could post this slogan 
in our own homes. 

Every victory abroad does not, as 
many people mistakenly believe, per- 
mit our civilian population to eat more 


food at home. Rather, it means that we 
will have to tighten our belts a little 
more—and give more food. Why? 
Because more will be needed to 
help in the relief and rehabilitation of 
countries freed from Axis control. 


What We Must Do 


Here is what the Government wants 
you and your family to do about the 
food problem. 

1. ce more foods of the right 
kinds. America’s 6,000,000 ‘farm fami- 
lies, with the help of 3,500,000 


‘volunteer farm workers, will do their 


part. But more Victory gardens, large 
and small, are needed. Our 15,000,- 
000 Victory gardens produced an esti- 
mated 7,500,000,000 pounds of food 
in 1942, and 21,000,000 gardens will 
produce 10,500,000,000 pounds in 


1943. Still more will be needed in. 


1944. 

2. Conserve food, avoid waste. Don’t 
let crops go to waste in your Victory 
garden. Don’t waste food in your home. 

3. Preserve fresh foods. Last year 
American homemakers canned approxi- 
mately 5,000,000,000 pounds of food. 
Others preserved still more food by 
drying, storing and other methods. This 
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year and next there will be billions of 
pounds of additional foods that can be 
preserved. 

4. Share your food cheerfully and 
fairly through rationing. Families who 
do not actually need some or all of 
their ration stamps should destroy these 
stamps. ‘ 

5. Eat the right. foods. This means 
three well-balanced meals a day built 
around the foods available—even though 

our family’s eating habits may have to 
be changed. 

6. Help keep food costs down. Do 
your part to aid the nation-wide “Home 
Front Pledge Campaign” to smash black 
markets which are boosting the cost of 
living. “Black markets are a alive 
by consumer demand,” remarked one 
OPA Official. “A black market exists 
whenever a housewife purchases a can 


Office of Price Administration 
sent to England is used by civilians 
and armed forces. Food sent to Russia 
is used by Red Army. Food standards 
of our Allies are far below ours. (D) 
Territories, such as Puerto Rico, Ha- 
waiian Islands, and Alaska, as well 
as Central and South American coun- 
tries depend on food imports. 


of fruit above legal price or accepts a 
pork chop without surrendering a ra- 
tion coupon. . .” 

. The “Home Front Pledge Campaign” 
consists of getting housewives to sign 


a printed pledge that they will not pay 
more than top legal prices nor patronize 
dealers who sell rationed goods with- 
out requiring ration stamps. Tried out 
in New Orleans, a similar campaign 
promptly brought prices down five per 
cent, Between May and June food 
rices for the first time since the war 

gan declined nearly one F ne cent. 
There was another drop of almost one 
per cent in July. 

In New York, during September, 
and in other states, teachers will be 
asked to distribute home front pledges 
to students, who will take them home 
and get them signed by parents. 

The above program of action will 
make our “food fight for freedom.” 
This program will succeed if we con- 
sider f as important as guns, tanks, 
ships and planes. Our food can be the 
deadliest weapon of all. Our food can 
shorten the war . . . save American 
lives . . . help win the peace .. . if 
we share it widely, save it carefully, 
and use it wisely. 
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ITALY: BRIDGEHEAD TO EUROPE 


= days after the fourth anniver- 
sary of the German invasion of 
Poland, British and Canadian troops of 
the Eighth Army swarmed across the 
two-mile Strait of Messina separating 
Sicily from the Italian mainland. For 
the first time since the disastrous Battle 


of France in June, 1940, an Allied army = 


again is fighting on the Continent of 
Europe. 

After Sicily fell before the U. S. 
Seventh and the British Eighth armies, 
Allied air and naval forces kept up the 
assault with ever-increasing attacks on 
the Italian mainland. British and Ameri- 
can warships shelled bridges, power 
plants, coastal railways and roads. Over 


Calabria, in the toe of Italy, attack 
planes from Sicily kept pounding trains, 
troop columns and motor convoys of 
retreating Germans. Bombers pounded 
southern Italian railroad centers, espe- 
cially Foggia and Naples to break up 
the movetnent of German troops. 

There had been reports that the Ger- 
mans and Italians were withdrawing 
from the “toe” of Italy. It was expected, 
however, that rearguard forces would 
remain to oppose the landings along the 
Messina Strait. 

It is likely that the Nazis will put up 
a fight in central and northern Italy. In- 
cluding the Hitler legions in the Po 
River Valley, Nazi ground forces are 


now estimated at about 250,000 men. 

The Nazis say they have a “powerful 
defense line along the Po River. The 
Po swings north near Turin, however, 
leaving a 70-mile gap to the west. This 
gap would allow the Allies to flank the 
Nazi line. 

Although the Strait of Messina is the 
shortest way of gaining a foothold on 
the mainland of Europe,.a land and 
sea expedition aimed near Naples might 
lead to swift Italian panne at Allied 
wedges might also be driven into the 
Cortinen: through Yugoslavia and 
southern France. Timed simultaneously, 
these would drain many Axis divisions 
from the Russian front. 
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The Affair of Welles and Wallace 


a appreciate what lay behind the re- 
cent resignation of Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles, and to under- 
stand the rebuke which Vice President 
Wallace received earlier last summer, 
is to comprehend the political ways of 
our democracy on the threshold of a 
Presidential campaign. 

Both Mr. Wallace and-Mr. Welles, 
perhaps more than any other two high 
government officials, have sounded 
challenging appeal that the United 
States must play a leading role in re- 
making the world after war. Mr. 
Wallace has spoken of “the century of 
the common man” and has been the 
spokesman for international postwar co- 
operation among all nations. Mr. Welles, 
a brilliant career diplomat, has stood 
for American leadership in world affairs. 
Furthermore — and here is the point — 
the views of both men are shared by 
the President. 

Despite this, Mr. Roosevelt has seen 
fit to remove Mr. Wallace’s powers as 
head of the Board of Economic War- 
fare and to turn them over to Leo 
Crowley, Alien Property Custodian, a 
much different type of government offi- 
cial. The facts of the controversy which 
led to Mr. Wallace’s punishment are 
briefly that he aad Jesse-Jones, Secre- 
tary of Oemmerce and chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
did not see eye to eye on the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Board of 
Economic Warfare. Mr, Wallace and 
his executive director of BEW, Milo 
Perkins, felt that Mr. Jones was laggard 
in the purchase of foreign war mate- 


rials needed for the prosecution of the — 


War, 


Wallace Out of Political Picture 


Ordinarily, the President — who has a 
strong personal attachment for Mr. 
Wallace — would be ted to stand 
by his own Viee President on such an 
issue. But 1944 is creeping closer, and 
while Mr. Roosevelt cannot yet an- 
nounce whether he will or will not be a 
candidate for the fourth term, he can 
lay his plans on that basis in certain 
directions. And that is what he is doing. 

In 1940, Mr. Wallace was Secretar} 
ot Agriculture. He liked his job and 
most Washington observers considered 
he was doing it well. At'the President's 
request he accepted the nomination for 
the Vice Presidency. Unfortunately for 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Mr. Wallace’s political career, he lacks 
a certain glamor — that elusive quality 
which is called “it” in politics as well 
as in the moving pictures. Straightfor- 
ward and keen-thinking though he is, 
Mr. Wallace as Vice President has not 
increased the political stature of the 
Democratic Party in terms of the next 
election. Hence, Mr. Roosevelt is now 
engaged in letting Mr. Wallace drop 
out of the political picture as far as 
1944 goes. He will not be Mr. Roose- 
velt’s running mate if Mr. Roosevelt 
runs. 


Hull vs. Welles on Postwar Alliance 


The President made a similar and 
éven more personally difficult decision 
in the case of Sumner Welles. Mr. 
Roosevelt shares Mr. Welles’ views on 
the major issues of world affairs. He 
admires him as a brilliant career dip- 
lomat with a keen sense of international 
trends and an ability to anticipate them. 
Mr. Welles has been an outright sup- 
porter of the principles that the United 
States cannot repeat the “back to nor- 
malcy” mistake of the post-World War I 
period. He favors a d om alliance with 
Britain and Russia in restoring and 
maintaining peace. He also supports 
many of the domestic phases of t the 


New Deal — which should further en- 
dear him to the President. 

Secretary Hull is not a New Dealer. 
But he is powerful politically. Hence, 
when he broke with Mr. Welles on the 
basic principle of the extent of our po- 
litical es in the postwar 
world, a difficult problem was posed 
for the President. 

Now, Mr. Hull is in no sense an iso- 
lationist — but he does not go along 
with the Wallace-Welles views on inter- 
national affairs. He sticks to his recip- 
rocal trade pacts as the best means of 
implementing a good neighbor policy. 
In short, Mr. Roosevelt undoubtedly 
feels that the Hull viewpoint is less 
adequate to the postwar program of the. 
United States than is that of Mr. Welles. 


Realities of Immediate Politics 


But Southern Democrats would have 
been openly resentful — and that resent- 
ment would have been expressed in the 
1944 Democratic Presidential Conven- 
tion — if the President had shelved Mr. 
Hull in favor of Groton-and-Harvard- 
reared Mr. Welles. James F. Byrnes and 
Senator Connally emphasized to Mr. 
Roosevelt that it would be a major po- 
litical blunder if the President discarded 
his Secretary of State who had served 
him faithfully and well for ten years. 
Forced to a reluctant decision; Mr. 
Roosevelt has made his choice in terms, 
not of long-run idealism, but of imme- 
diate political realities 


Harris & Ew: 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull (left) and former Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles disagreed on the extent of our postwar commitments. 
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WAR IN EUROPE 


Germany. Allied bombers concentrated 
on Berlin, on Nazi party city of Nurem- 
berg, and on plane factories. Luftwaffe, 
fighting fiercely for control of skies, used 
rocket-firing planes, slow flares, aerial 
mines, raised Allied air losses. 

Russia. Red Army, under Col. Gen. 
Tolkukhin, recaptured Taganrog, anchor 
bastion of Germans on Sea of Azov. This 
victory threatened whole German southern 
front east of Dnieper River and killed or 
captured 40,000 Germans. Reds also 
forged toward Smolensk, Bryansk and 
Poltava. 

United Nations. U. S.-British-Russian 
understanding was strengthened as British 
Foreign Secretary Eden met with Russian 
Vice-Commissar Maisky, and as Prime 
Minister Churchill, in a broadcast from 
Quebec, said the President and he were 
eager for a threefold meeting with Marshal 
Stalin. Churchill and Roosevelt conferred 
in ee ray Pope Pius XII made a 
radio plea for “peace this year.” 


WAR IN ASIA 


Japan. U. S. ships and carrier-based 
planes shelled and bombed Japan’s Marcus 
Island, a pinpoint of land only 1,185 miles 
from Tokyo. Japs use Marcus as stop on 
air-ferry route to Wake, Marshall and 
Gilberts. 

Solomons. U. S. amphibious troops oc- 
cupied Arundel Island, aiming to surround 
Bileadangese, remaining Jap base. 

New Guinea. In bitter jungle fighting, 
Allied troops bogged down near Salamaua, 
then advanced again as our planes pushed 
Jap air shield back to bases 200 miles 
distant. 


WAR AT HOME 


Rationing. Quota limitations on slaugh- 
tered meat, on which livestock owners 
blame meat crisis, have been lifted for two- 
month trial period. War Food Administra- 
tion planned to relieve butter shortage by 
decreasing amount stored for Army. Pe- 
troleum Administrator Ickes warned that 
East may soon run out of gasoline, for 
armed forces are using 600,000 barrels a 
day. Yet OPA lifted East’s pleasure driving 
ban. 

Labor. War Labor Board (with its 
labor members dissenting) rejected an 
agreement between John L. “ewis and 
Illinois Coal Operators that gave miners a 
wage increase of $1.25 daily to cover time 
spent traveling from mine entrance to coal. 

Politics. Republicans met at call of Na- 
tional Chairman Harrison Spangler at 
Mackinac Island, Mich., to plan policy for 
1944 presidential elections. Main argu- 
ments centered around U. S. cooperation 
in international post-war planning. 

Production. New aircraft carrier Hornet 
was launched at Newport News, Va. First 
Hornet was sunk in battle of Santa Cruz 
Islands, after acting as “Shangri-la” base 
for Doolittle’s bombing of Tokyo. 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


A Page of Tips and Tests 


© CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. ETHAN ALLEN 

Write the correct word in each space. 

1. Ethan Allen is famous for the cap- 
ture of Fort 

2. This exploit gained 
revolutionary troops. 


for the 





8. Allen was the leader of the 
Boys. 
4. He fought for the rights of the 
state of 





5. This territory was claimed by the 
state of 





il. DENMARK EXPLODES 


Underscore the correct phrase: 


1. King Boris was the ruler of: (a) 
Albania; (b) Bulgaria; (c) Yugolslavia. 


2. Finland is supposed to be: (a) 
an Axis b egerr a) non-belligerent; 
(c) an ally of Russia. 


8. Before the invasion of Denmark 
in 1940, Germany had: (a) threatened 
to attack her; (b) signed a pact to re- 
spect Danish sovereignty; (c) made a 
military alliance with her. 

4. Compared with her treatment of 
other occupied countries, Germany’s at- 
titude toward Denmark before August, 
1943, was: (a) lenient; (b) harshly 
repressive; (c) strictly neutral. 

5. Most ships of the Danish fleet: 
(a) were sunk by the Germans; (b) 
escaped to foreign ports; (c) were 
scuttled by the Danes. 

6. Denmark is important in a mili- 
tary way because of her: (a) metal in- 
dustries; (b) .modern air force; (c) 
geographical position 


ill, FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 


Mark each true statement T, egch 
false statement F: 


1. Less than half our food production 
is available for civilians. 

2. The armed forces need a nine 
months’ reserve supply of food for men 
overseas. * . 

8. Our food output for 1942 was 
lower than the average for the five years 
before the war. 


4. “Black markets” exist when peo- 





for Social Studies Students 





ple buy food above legal prices or with- 
out proper ration coupons, 

5. The elimination of waste in our 
use of food would more than equal our 
Lend-Lease requirements. 


IV. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 


1. Georgi K. Zhukov ( ) General Man- 
ager of OPA. 
2. Andrew J. Hig- ( ) U.S. Chief of 
gins Staff. 
War Food Ad- 
8. Lord Louis ( ee 
Mountbatten ( ) Allied Com- 
4. Chester Bowles Pm wai ‘hot. 
_ ( ) Chief of Staff 
5. ——— C. Mar of Red Army. 
( ) Chief of Aus- 
6. Judge Marvin tralian land 
Jones forces. 
) New Orleans 
7. Thomas Blamey shipbuilder. 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 


rehabilitation (ré ha bil I td shim). Act 
of restoring to a former condition. 

terrain (té ran). An area of land consid- 
ered as to its topography. 

implement (im plé mént). To carry out 
or complete. 

heterogeneous (hét ér 6 jé né tis). Hav- 
ing different eharacteristics. 

Dnieper (dn yépr). 

Azov (a z6f). 
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‘gem ENMARK is a land where few 

have too much and fewer have 
too little.” Danes used to say this of 
their country before April, 1940. There 
were class distinctions in Denmark. 
Most Danes were livestock farmers. 
They had about the same income, and 
owned their own. farms. 

Through a system of atives, 
they bought feed, fertilizer, a 
and modern tools. They exported 7 
per cent of their — to their next- 
door me Ge ritain and Germany. 
The English bought Danish butter and 
bacon, the Germans bought Danish 
livestock. With fertilizer and feed im- 
ported from abroad, Denmark's farmers 
were able to feed all the Danes and 
twelve million other people besides. 

The Danish countryside made such 
production possible. The flat land, so 
perfect today for airfields, was made 
fertile by mists from the North Sea. 
The western coast had the same climate 
as England’s, and lilac hedges lined the 
roads. Along the east coast, the plains 
were as flat as Kansas, but sea 
flew overhead, and heather dotted the 
fields. The Danes cut peat for fuel. 























Farmers Own Their Own Land 


Because of the richness of the land, 
the one aim of every Dane was to own 
his own farm. Serfdom was abolished 
in 1788, and gradually the large estates 
of the landowners were broken up into 
small private farms. Today, 92 per cent 
of Denmark’s farmers own the Nand on 
which théy work. 

There was enough land for the in- 
creasing population because the Danes 
constantly Bed in the bogs near the 
sea to make new farms, A good part of 
Denmark once was barren moorland. 
In 1864, the Danes founded the 
Hedeselskabet, a society that reclaimed 
wasteland. 

In order to trade, the Danes built 
shipbuilding cities like Elsinore, the 
scene of Shak ’s play Hamlet. 
Cobblestone salen” teieoe frm up, 
where wooden-shoed farmers’ wives 
bargained for fish from the windy Dan- 
ish islands in the Kattegat. Some towns 
specialized in lace, others in fire-and- 
soundproof bricks, which were made 
from thé coastal mud and were so light 
they floated on water. 

Danish cities were never isolated 
from life on the farms. Every city child 
learned that Denmark lived for 
its farm production. City studen 
changed schools with coun 
or a part of every year, to to 
the life of the ~ a 
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Through compulsory education, mod- 
ern Denmark virtually wiped out illit- 
eracy. Schools were free from kinder- 
garten to university. Even adults went 
to school — to the rural boarding schools, 
or “Folk Schools,” which were founded 
by Bishop Grundtvig. 

” sdam, going, prosperous and 
mild, Denm preferred to work its 
land, rather than to mix in power pol- 
itics. Although many elder Danes still 
wear forked beards after Sweyn Fork- 


beard, they — ago have given up 
Sweyn’s type of life. Piratical Sw 
invaded En three times in 


tenth century. He was stabbed to death 
the last time by a patriot from an an- 
cient Anglo Saxon “underground.” His 
son, Canute, later became King of 
England. 

Power During Middle Ages 


During the Middle Ages, Denmark 
was a power in the affairs of northern 
Europe. It controlled the western part 
of the Scandinavian peninsula. But by 
the 19th century, the Danes had put 
aside all plans for conquest and had 
decided to stay neutral in Europe's 
wars, 

Denmark broke this neutrality only 
twice. When the British fleet bom- 
barded Copenhagen after quarreling 
with Denmark over -maritime rights, 





a 


Denmark allied itself with Napoleon. 
Denmark lost Norway to Sweden as a 


_ result. 


In the middle of the 19th century, 
Denmark fought two wars with Prussia 
and Austria, for the Germans wanted 
Schleswig and Holstein, two Danish 
duchies which were inhabited largely 
by Germans. Defeated by superior 
power, Denmark lost the duchies in 
1864 but regained part of them after 
World War I, in which Denmark re- 
mained neutral but pro-Allied in 
; Although the Germans in the 

uchies were treated better than any 
other European minority and were 
given their own schools, the Nazis used 
them as a target for expansionist propa- 
ganda. 


Liberal Government 


Because of its desire for a peaceful, 
agricultural life, Denmark developed a 
liberal form of representative govern- 
ment. The Danish Royal House adopted 
democracy wholeheartedly. Fishwives 
and coon rs alike used to come to 
the king with their problems. 

Beloved King Christian X, on the 
throne since 1912, would stroll through 
the towns unguarded to talk and joke 
with his subjects. When the Nazis 

ipped Denmark, the King rode 

ough his capital every morning to 
keep up the spirit of his people. 

Under a strong royal house, during 
the last fifty years Denmark has had a 
political importance disproportionate to 
its size, One of King Christian’s daugh- 
ters married the future King of Britain 
(Edward VII); another daughter mar- 
ried the future Czar of Russia (Alex- 
ander III); a son, George, was selected 
a) of Greece; and a grandson became 
Haakon VII, King of Norway. 





Bettmann Archive 


During Danish-Prussian War, 1864, at Battle of Alsen, Prussian 
troops swarmed ashore from landing boats to conquer Danish coast. 


VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


George C. Marshall — U. S. 


Chief of Staff George C. Marshall is a 
brilliant strategist as well as a 4-star gen- 
eral. A graduate of V.M.I, he is one of 
few non-West Point men to lead the U. S. 
armies. Born 1880, Uniontown, Pa., a 
great-grandnephew of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall. All-Southern football tackle at 
V.M.L, he graduated highest in the cadet 
corps. Worked on a defenses; in- 
structor at Army Staff College; was 


Pershing’s aide in World War I. Rangy, . 


lean, with reflective blue eyes and stub- 
born upper lip, he plans what his Ground, 
Air and Supply chiefs execute. _ 
Army on Combined Chiefs of Staff. 


Georgi Zhukov — U. S. S. R. 


The man who drove the Germans back 
from Moscow in Oct., 1941, held the vital 
Voronezh front throughout the German 
siege of Stalingrad in 1942, and today is 
Chief of Staff of the Fed Army is stocky, 
handsome Georgi K. Zhukov. He made 
sluggish Russian railroad communications 
run smoothly; did good job in 1939 Mon- 
golian border campaign against Japs; 
was one of first to insist on tanks and 
parachutes; and prepared for defense 
throughout period of German-Russian 
Non-Aggression pact. A_ strict discipli- 
narian, reorganized Red Army with Timo- 
shenko after Finnish campaign. Fences, 
rides 20 miles before breakfast, drives his 
men hard in gymnastics, insists that “Every 
man must fight like ten.” 


Thomas Blamey — Australia 


“We are going to have a go of our lives. 
We are going to give the Japs a bloody 
stiff run,” says General Sir Thomas 
Blamey, chief of United Nations land 
forces in Australia. With his boss, General 
MacArthur, Blamey is proving this by 
leading American and Australian troops 
against the Japs at Salamaua. Blamey at 
59 is tough from years of campaigning. 
Born in Australia’s bush country, he be- 
came a sportsman and schoolmaster, but 
shifted to army. Won D. S. O. in World 
War I. Headed “Blamey’s Mob” of Anzacs 
in Egypt and Greece, early in World 
War II. 


Andrew J. Higgins — U. S. 


“Thank God for Higgins Industries’ 
labor and management, which has given 
us landing boats with which to conduct 
our North African campaign.” Andrew 
Jackson Higgins, New Orleans shipbuilder 
and the world’s leading motorboat manu- 
facturer, received this telegram from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. All U. S. landing barges 
and tank lighters used in United Nations 
invasions are built to Higgins’ basic de- 
signs. He also makes combat, antisub and 
PT boats, on a mass-production —— 
day basis. Nebraska-born, self-made, Hig- 
gins is red-faced, burly, combative, can 
out-talk the President, is popular with his 
men, 


British Official Photo 


LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN 


Speaking of Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
43-year-old Commando chief and now 
Allied Commander in Southeast Asia, 
Prime Minister Churchill recently 
coined a new word. “He is,” said Mr. 
Churchill, “what I will venture to call 
a complete triphibian—that is to say, 
a creature equally at home in three ele- 
ments, earth, air and water, and also 
well accustomed to fire.” 


Commando Chief 


Lord Louis, who looks like a “stand 
jn” for Gary Cooper, is six feet four and 
has had a career like a movie hero’s, 
He was fictionalized as the heroic Cap. 
tain “D” in Noel Coward’s In Which 
We Serve. 

Mountbatten, who is a cousin of King 
George VI, joined the Royal Navy as a 
midshipman at 16. He is tough, has 
courage, leadership and daring. Four 
times his ships have been blasted out 
of action. His favorite ship, the Kelly, 
was mined in the Channel, torpedoed 
in the North Sea, finally sunk by dive 
bombers in the Battle of Crete. His men 
worship him. “We'd paddle Lord Louis 
up the Rhine on a raft,” they say. 

He personally underwent the 
tough training needed to master hand- 
to-hand Commando fighting. “It’s no 
good telling chaps to do something you 
cannot do yourself,” he says. 

Lord Louis began life as a man of 
action. At his christening, he assaulted 
great-grandmother Queen Victoria, tore 
off the royal spectacles. At 22, he mar- 
ried Lady Ashley, “richest girl in Eng- 
land.” Between wars he won fame as a 


polo player. 





Who’s Who 
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CHESTER BOWLES 


Chester Bowles’ middle name is Bliss, 
but his job is anything but blissful. He 
is the new General Manager of OPA, 
Prentiss Brown's right-hand man. 

Only 42, Bowles is both a top-notch 
advertising man and an efficiency ex- 
pert. At 25, he landed a job as copy- 
writer for the advertising firm of George 
Batten Co., which later became Bat- 


OPA Sparkplug 


ten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn. He 
did so well-that he and William Benton 
founded their own firm, Benton and 
Bowles, and soon handled some of the 
biggest clients in the country. Bowles 
wanted to make a million dollars before 
he was thirty—and did! 

Bowles is big, gangling, ruddy, long- 
jawed. He likes small-town life and 
moved to Essex, Conn., to bring up his 
five children. Although a tournament 
golfer, Bowles’ first hobby is sailing. 
He was out sailing when his OPA ap- 
pointment came. The Coast Guard 
brought him the news. 

Bowles looks forward to the day when 
he can retire and run a small news- 
paper. Reporting is in his blood. His 
grandfather was Samuel Bowles, the 
“fighting editor” of the Spri Id Re- 

lican during the Civil War. Young 
“Chet” worked on the family paper as 
a cub reporter. 

The OPA manager is a deep student 
ot government. “I think that the whole 
theory of our form of government is 
going to have to stand or fall on the 
question of its efficiency,” says Bowles. 
“It's got to work. We've got to make it 
work. 
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8 Abandonment of use of force. 
Disarmament of aggressors. Aid 
to lift crushing burden of arma- 
ments. 


~_ 


a. 


7. Such a peace should enable 
all men to cross the high seas 
and oceans without hindrance. 


5 4i, 


ai 


6. Peace that will give all na- 
tions safety and all the men in 
all lands freedom from fear and 


5. International economic coop- 
eration to improve labor stand- 
ards, economic advancement, 
social security. 


3. Respect right of all peoples 
to choose form of government 
under which they will live. 


oe 
Eile 


4. Enjoyment by all States, vic 
tor or vanquished, of access on 
equal terms to trade and raw 
materials. 


UNITED NATIONS FOR WAR 


HE accent in this war is on team- 

work. From the combat unit to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff, the emphasis 
is on working together. Teamwork will 
win the war—and teamwork will win 
the peace! 

The foundation of United Nations 
unity is the Joint Declaration by United 
Nations, signed in Washington on Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. Twenty-six countries (oth- 
ers joined later) agreed to use their full 
military and economic resources 
“against those members of the Tripar- 
tite Pact [Axis] and its adherents with 
which such government is at war.” They 
also pledged themselves “not to make 
a separate armistice or peace with the 
enemies.” 

And they also subscribed to the “com- 
mon program of purposes and princi- 
ples” contained in the Atlantic Charter, 
the eight-point declaration proclaimed 
by President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill on August 14, 1941 (see 
chart above). They declared that a 
“complete victory over their enemies is 
essential to defend life, liberty, inde- 
pendence and religious freedom, and 
to preserve human rights and justice in 


their own lands, as well as in other 
lands.” 

When France fell betore Hitler’s on- 
slaught, public opinion in the United 
States felt that if Great Britain failed 
to survive we would be doomed to live 
in a Nazi-dominated world. It was up 
to us to aid Britain in every possible 
way without actually declaring war on 
Germany. 


Lend-Lease Becomes Law 


On March 11, 1940, Congress passed 
the Lend-Lease bill. Under this Act, the 
President is given power to deliver war 
materials at supplies on terms that he 
may arrange, to any country whose e‘- 
forts will help to defend us. 

The United States pays for these de- 
fense materials. The other countries re- 
pay us for lend-lease supplies by return- 
ing the equipment or similar materials. 
They may also repay by giving us other 
direct or indirect benefits. 

We now have lend-lease agreements 
with .34 countries. On July 31, 1943, 
the value of United States lend-lease 
assistance to our allies totalled $13,973,- 
000,000. Does this mean that we do 


all the giving? No; lend-lease works 
both ways. It is part of our United Na- 
tions teamwork. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor. 
Great Britain rushed important military 
aid to the United States. Shipments in- 
cluded anti-aircraft guns to guard our 
East Coast and the Panama Canal, 
3,000 barrage balloons to guard war in- 
dustry areas of the West Coast, as well 


as fighter planes and crews, and naval 
equipment. Great Britain also shi ped 
us twelve complete shell-making “4 


nts, 


Lend-lease goods from United States 
helps keep our allies in the fight. 


and complete equipment for an anti- 
aircraft gun-barrel factory. 

Great Britain, already suffering from 
food shortages, furnishes our troops in 
England with tons of potatoes, flour, 
sugar, fruit, and other foods. This food 
is given under lend-lease. The United 
States does not pay cash for it. 

India has received machinery, tools, 
raw materials, munitions. In turn, India 
has built or turned over to the United 
Nations airfields, gasoline, trucks, ware- 
houses, repair shops, hospitals, roads, 
barracks, small arms and ammunition, 
shoes, shirts, tropical uniforms. Australia 
supplies most of the rations used by 
United States troops “down under.” 


Lend-Lease Machinery 


American lend-lease tanks, planes, 
trucks and munitions .are helping the 
Russians roll back the Nazi war ma- 
chine. But we are not alone in helping 
Russia. The British have matched our 
contribution to Russia in such weapons 
as tanks and planes, Canada, which re- 
ceives no lend-lease in return, by the 
end of 1943 will have given out 
$2,000,000,000 worth of war goods to 
the United Nations. 


POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 2 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 
Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 
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September 20-25, 1943 
How does the machinery of lend- 


lease work? 

Nations san which we have “4 
master lend- agreements to 
the Office of Lend-Lease p Par Rae 
tion. They specify their needs. If the 
application meets the legal require- 
ments, the Office consults other 
branches of the government and the 
combined international boards. It finds 
out whether ment of the supplies 
would fit in with the needs of the war 
as a whole, 

If the request is approved, the Office 
forwards a recommendation to the 
proper procurement agency. Depending 
upon the material requested, contracts 
are made with American firms by the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Treasury Department™ or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Office of Lend-Lease is a clear- 
ing house where Americans and foreign 
representatives meet constantly and 
plan their teamwork. 


But lend-lease works both ways. Our 
allies also give us things we need. 


In his lend-lease report for 
the ending July 31, 1943, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt ae : “The Congress 
in passing and extending the Lend- 
Lease Act made it plain that the United 
States wants no new war debts to jeop- 
ardize the coming peace. Victory and 
a secure are the only coin in 
which we can be repaid.” 

In his fifth report on lend-lease opera- 
tions, published on, June 15, 1942, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: “Those agreements 
are taking shape as key instruments of 
national policy, the first of our concrete 
steps in the direction of affirmative post- 
war reconstruction. . . . It is hoped 
that plans will soon develop for a series 
of agreements and recommendations for 
legislation, in the fields of commercial 
policy, of money and finance, interna- 
tional investment and reconstruction.” 

How will lend-lease work to accom- 
plish this? 

If We Insisted on Cash 


When one nation gives another na- 
tion credit there is always the question 
of repayment. If our debtors send us 
most of the manufactured goods they 
export, they can repay with the dollars 
we pay them in return. But this may 
create too much competition for our 
own industries. 

If they pay us gold, the time may 
come wher they will run out of gold 
and have to stop paying. This will kill 
our friendship for them and _ their 
friendship for us. Also, they will have 
no gold with which to carry on trade. 
This will cut down the volume of goods 
they can buy from us and create de- 

ression in this country. Besides, we 
hove most of the world’s gold already, 
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buried in the ground at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. If we demand repayment in 
cash without making it economically 
possible, we will ow a monkey 
wrench into the machinery of world 
commerce. 

Lend-lease gets around these difficul- 
ties. The lend-lease agreements provide 
that payment for the benefits “shall be 
such as not to burden commerce be- 
tween the two countries, but to pro- 
mote mutually advantageous economic 
relations between them and the better- 
ment of world-wide economic rela- 
tions.” 


How We Will Be Repaid 


We might agree that materials lost 
or destroyed in the course of the war 
need never be repaid. We would count 
these materials as our contribution 
toward a common cause, Payment may 
take the form of useful information, ac- 
cess to raw materials, or even trade 
concessions. The best kind of pay- 
ments would not be in cash, but in 
arrangements that would promote world 
economic relations. 

Repayment for lend-lease, then, is not 
on a dollars and cents basis. The poli- 
cies of the Lend-Lease Administration 
are intended to: 

1. Expand production in all coun- 
tries taking part in lend-lease; 

2. Increase employment and the ex- 
change and consumption of goods; 

8. Eliminate al] forms of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international com- 
merce; 

4. Reduce tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers; 

5. Promote the other economic. ob- 
jectives set forth in the Atlantic Charter. 
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By Alexander F. 


“NEXI please!” The “surgery” door is opened by a 

woman with a baby in her arms. “Will you take a 
look at her please, doctor?” she says. It’s a very simple 
case. I hand her back to the mother with a soothing 
pat. “She’s only teething. She'll be all right.” 

“Next!” A boy of about 12 holds out a festering finger 
to be lanced. “Next!” 

At first glance it might appear to be an ordinary 
surgery in a rural clinic. But why isn’t the doctor wear- 
ing a white coat? Why those hand-grenades alongside 
the portable medicine kit on the window-sill? What is 
that service rifle doing in the corner? Why those starry 
bullet-holes in the window-panes? 

The answer is that I am serving in a guerrilla detach- 
ment. We have halted for 24 hours in a village in the 
enemy rear and I am seeing any patients who. need 
attention. 

In every village where our detachment stops for any 
length of time we either organize a “surgery” or visit 
the sick in their homes. The Nazis have destroyed all 
rural and district hospitals, leaving the population abso- 
lutely without medical aid. The lice-infested German 
troops have spread typhus and typhoid—diseases which 
were unknown in these parts for years. 

I joined a guerrilla detachment straight from the 
university medical school. The lectures were still fresh 
in my mind, and I tried to plan my work according to 
ordinary hospital routine. But life introduced its own 
corrections. 

I remember my first case. Part of the detachment was 
out on an operation. I had stayed behind in the camp. 
About six in the evening I heard the sound of galloping 
horses and ran out into the clearing. One of the boys 
leaned over the neck of his sweating horse and shouted: 
“The commander and Uncle Misha are wounded. Get 
ready. They'll be here soon.” 

I felt anxious and uneasy. What should I do if an 
operation were necessary? There was no surgery, no 
nurses, no adequate sterilized bandages. If it were a 
complicated operation I should be in difficulties. 

While waiting for the wounded I boiled water, steri- 
lized my instruments and spread a trench-coat on the 
ground. I was particularly worried by the fact that it 
was growing dark and I had no light except a torch 
with a weak battery. 

The wounded were brought in a cart. The com- 
mander had been hit in the left leg—a revolver or auto- 
matic rifle bullet lodged below the knee, not very deep. 
I could feel it easily. There was no bleeding to speak 


of. I gave a local anaesthetic, made a small incision, 
fished out the bullet and handed it to the commander. 
“Souvenir for you,” I said. 

“Uncle Misha” was a more serious case. The bullet 
had passed under the right ribs and apparently touched 
the liver, diaphragm and the lung. 

As an anti-shock precaution I gave him an injection 
of morphine and camphor and put a hot-water bottle 
at his feet. Then I gave him a shot of anti-tetanus serum. 
In a hospital one would have operated on him right 
away, but in the circumstances an operation was out 
of the question. I considered giving him a- blood trans- 
fusion and searched his papers to see what his blood 
group was. 

I called out to the detachment: 


“Any of you boys got 
first group blood?” Several volunteers came forward at 
~ once. I had to take their word for it about their blood 


grouping. I picked the huskiest of the lot, took 20 
grams of blood from him, and, with considerable appre- 
hension, injected it. 

By the morning Uncle Misha’s condition had im- 
proved, and that evening he even asked for food. This 
was a useful lesson for me. I realized I had to abandon 
any idea of complex operations. 

We had no place to leave the wounded and had to 
carry them with us. But the constant traveling under 
the most varied conditions, including foul weather— 
wind, rain and snow—did not seem to affect the 
wounded. As a matter of fact, all without exception 
were nursed back to health, gained weight and became 
perfectly fit. 

In my work I firmly adhered to the principles of 
medicine. When the war is over and the Nazis are 
finally destroyed, I shall go back to the clinics of my 
teachers, Stalin Prize Winner Spasokukotsky and Pro- 
fessor Rufanov, and say “Thank you. You taught me 4 
lot, but I have much more to learn.” 


Peppeest from Information Bulletin, Embassy of 
U.S. S. R. 
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HERE was no doubt about the dis- 

position in Canberra, seat of the 
Australian federal government, to rate 
the Yank’s assistance highly, celebrate 
his arrival in the Southwest Pacific, and 
make him feel like quite a man. The 
press also slapped him on the back at 
every suitable opportunity. There was 
some danger, I suppose, of the Ameri- 
can’s becoming too wide for the 
hatband, if he read the newspapers and 
listened to the local radio. 

This peril was at birth, 
however, by the stout resistance of the 
Australian people to anything supine 
or mawkish in the way of gratitude. 
And the Digger, the soldier of the 
species, went even further in his deter- 
mination to keep the Yank’s feet on the 
ground, After why should he baby 
his ally from overseas when he did not 
permit his own officers too many 
liberties? 

The Digger does not call _—< 
by their hames, but he to 
make it clear that hé might, if so dis- 
posed. Each Australian is his own gov- 
ernment to a large extent, in private 
life, and he changes very little when 
they put a uniform on his back. The 

i is a tough character. He is 


Di 

kin itable, and gay, but tough. 
Army ie hoes not destroy his individ- 
pres sf ae ales Balto 
blind him to the practical aspects of 
life. The story has come back from 
Libyan fronts, too often to be wholly 
fictional, of the Aussie who yelled to a 
comrade, as they c ed a machine- 
gun nest, “If the food in this outfit 
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The Australian soldier is one of the 


world’s toughest — and he'll knock 


the block off anyone who disagrees 


By 
JOHN 
LARDNER 


don’t get better soon, Alf, I'm going 
home!” 

Does his independence, which is as 
hard to pin and crush as a cat's, make 
for ragged oy Sm in the field of 
battle? That has said. I have even 
heard examples cited. It’s probably 
true that the Digger works best on jobs 
of individual fighting. He is a good 
rifle-man and machine-gunner, a t 
flyer, and more often than not, a whole- 
hearted fighter with a bayonet. When 
the Aussies laid ambush to Japanese 
attempting to land at Milne Bay, at the 
eastern tip of New Guinea, they held 
high harvest with their bayonets, slog- 
ging forward through mud calf-deep to 


bring the fight home to the enemy with 
steel, The ease of their victory led some 
of them, veterans from Africa, to be- 
little the Jap and rate him below the 
German as a soldier. This, of course, 
was just as reckless as the judgment 
which says that no Australian can take 
discipline. Farther west in Papua, in 
the mountains around Port Moresby, 
the Digger faund the Jap fighting a 
fight of his own making, under his own 
conditions, and collected pretty good 
evidence of the yellow man’s skal at 
sniping, his fanatic courage, his shrewd- 
ness, and his durability. 

Even there, though, the Digger was 
surprisingly quick to adapt-himself to 
circumstances — circumstances by no 
means appetizing to the soldier with a 
so-called “realistic” attitude toward war. 
There's a difference, perhaps, between 
the realism of the Digger and the real- 
ism of the Italian soldier. For one thing, 
the Digger feels he is fighting his own 
war. For another, he likes to fight. 

(Please turn to next page) 


Photos courtesy of Australian News and Information Bureau 


Bound overseas, these Diggers seem happy at prospect of battle. 





He is strong, sentimental, stubborn, 
variable, sly, frank, and acquisitive. A 
magazine correspondent in Australia 
complained to me that the Digger was 
peculiar and not completely noble. 

“If these fellows are so rugged, inde- 
pendent and all the rest of it,” he said, 
“why do they stand around the dock 
when an American troopship comes in, 
scrambling for coins that our men 
throw? Is that independent?” 

It is a very independent operation, 
as the Digger performs it. He hears 
that the Yank is apt to make the gesture 
described above. What the Yank’s mo- 
tive may be, apart from the fact that 
he is rich and overpaid and in some 
cases chuckleheaded enough to perform 
the extravaganza of throwing away 
money, is no concern of the Digger's. 
The Digger likes to acquire money, or 
any other tangible form of property. 
There is no false shame about him. On 
the other hand, no man in the world 
is more devoid of servility. If you sug- 
gested that he was begging, he would 
punch you in the nose. He would do 
likewise if you impugned his honor or 
his patriotism. I saw a Digger stiffen a 
very large American sailor one evening, 
for a long series of reasons, the last and 
decisive one being that a sailor said 
the doorknobs in the city of Adelaide 
were set too low in the doors. They 
were a little low, at that, but the Digger 
came staunchly to their defense. 

For the main part, the Digger ex- 
tended to our soldiers a cordiality fuller 
and freer than most of them had ever 
seen at home. He admired their star- 
tling efficiency at engineering, construc- 
tion, and organization jobs, marveled at 
the high quality of their uniforms and 
food and equipment, held his own or 
better in the Reid of kidding and re- 

artee, and in general had no fault to 
find with the Yanks except that they 
were too polite tc live. 

Many a Digger from the country 
Outback was at roughly the same stage 
of evolution in the social graces that 
Charles Dickens confronted when he 
saw America just one hundred years 
ago. Dickens took refuge in his cambric 
handkerchief, being a quick man with 
a cambric handkerchief. The Yanks, not 
far removed from first principles them- 
selves, saw nothing especially outland- 
ish in the behavior of the Digger, and 
they were puzzled to find themselves 
regarded by a good many Australian 
girls as models of Chesterfieldian ele- 
ganée, just because they rose in their 
seats when a lady joined or left them. 

I heard Diggers grumble about the 
sickening overuse of “Thank you” and 
“Please” by Yanks. I also heard them 
cavil at the inefficiency of Yank table 
manners, and here they had something. 
Americans certainly are too stylized 
and roundabout in the way they handle 


their wea at mealtime, 

in the shifting of the fork from the 

to the right hand after cutting meat. 
This struck the Australians, and with 
reason, as impractical. 

The Digger put the Yank to shame 
in several of the finer arts as well, 
among them the singing of songs. 
Americans in recent years have grown 
noticeably self-conscious and lacka- 
daisical about group singing. There is 
no such curse on the free souls of the 
Australians. Like the Russians, they 
break into fine and spontaneous song 
wherever they gather. They are at home 
throughout the speckled range of Amer- 
ican popular music, from “Old Black 
Joe” through “You Wore a Tulip” 
dewn to “Chattanooga Choochoo.” 
They have scores of songs from their 
ancestral homelands, England, Ireland, 
and Scotland. And they have their own 
songs—folk-slang, as in “Waltzing Ma- 
tilda”; the Army and Tin Pan Alley 
wedded, British style, as in “Bless "Em 
All”; and good vigorous come-all-ye’s 
in the modern Australian idiom. 

It’s hard to predict just what words, 
if any, the Yanks will take home with 
them out of Australia’s rich body of 
slang. Given sufficiently long exposure 
to the Digger’s language, we might 
well adopt a phrase here and there, for 
the pickings are good. 7 

When I left Australia, Americans 
were still holding fast to “swell” and 
“lousy,” while Australians remained true 
to “beaut” and “crook,” which means 
the same things respectively. But there 


were signs of a possible interchange of - 


culture. 

The Digger in quest of anything is 
as single-hearted and intent as a bird 
dog. Two Diggers retreating from 
Crete, in the wake of their company, 
paused long enough to salvage a type- 
writer from a burning house, while the 
Luftwaffe raked the und around 
them. They added it to the pack they 
were luggin and carried it for hun- 
dreds of miles, in shifts, against the 
day they would find time to sit down 
and write their letters home—in proper 
style this time, and none of your 
scrawls. The day came, and they 
opened the typewriter: to find that the 
letters on the keyboard were Greek! 
Their language on this occasion, ac- 
cording to one of their officers, lowered 
all previous records. 

Since the Australian soldier is never 
the slave of convention, it did not sur- 
prise bystanders and bathers around the 
swimming compound at Port Moresby 
greatly when a pair of Diggers arrived 
one morning to fish for their noonday 
meal with a hand 0 am and a couple 
of sticks of the high explosive known as 


gelignite. We simply got out of the way 
as fast as possible. 
The compound was a rectangle of 


JOHN 


LARDNER 


Ring Lardner, famous sports writer 
and author of many popular short 
stories, had four sons. All of them 
became writers. One of them, John, 
has just turned out a book about his 
experiences as one of the first Ameri- 
can correspondents to land in Aus- 
tralia. The book is called Southwest 
Passage, the Yanks in the Pacific, 
and it is published by Lippincott. 
Illuminated with some of the same 
sort of humor which made the elder 
Lardner such a well-loved writer, 
John’s book is also a very interesting 
commentary on the interaction of the 
Yanks and the Australian soldiers, or 
Diggers. 

At the age of 14, John and his 
brothers were publishing a neigh- 
borhood newspaper at their home in 
Great Neck, L. I. Later John attended 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and 
went to Harvard for a year, where 
he rowed on the second freshman 
crew. Then he took a job as reporter 
on the New York Herald Tribune 
and has since written sports columns 
for the North American Newspaper 
Alliance and for Newsweek Maga- 
zine. 


harbor water fenced off from sharks. 
The fishing was only fair. The two 
Izaak Waltons surveyed the situation 
and studied their tackle. They elected 
to open proceedings with the grenade. 
At the cast, a couple of small 
mackerel came reluctantly to the sur- 
face, and were scooped in. The Diggers 
didn’t get a bite with the gelignite. All 
they got was a piece of the bottom of 
the sea, which also came up reluctantly. 

Experts on the sidelines concluded 
that gelignite is no for mackerel 
though it might work with salmon or 
brook trout. 

I suppose the Australian army, regu- 
lars and militiamen alike, comes close 
to being the sort of people’s army that 
critics of the military status quo in 
England have clamored for. Most of 
its officers rise from the ranks, Others 
come direct from their jobs and home- 
steads, as Cincinnatus came from the 

low. University professors are camou- 
ge experts. Young men in the service 
"TContinued on page 24) 
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INTERVIEW 19 


Keeper of the Blockhead 


Making people laugh is Edgar Bergen’s business 
but in his leisure time he reads serious books 


By Gretta Baker 


H* IS radio's bad boy. He is fresh 
as paint, and he has insulted more 
famous er than anyone else on the 
networks. Yet every Sunday night at 
8 o'clock millions of listeners turn on 
their radios to listen to his chatter. 

Charlie McCarthy began his career 
over twenty years ago. When Edgar 
Bergen, son of a Swedish immigrant, 
attended Lane Tech High, Chicago, he 
already had his eye on the theatre. One 
day he discovered that he could do 
tricks with his voice. So young Bergen 
decided to get’a dummy and become a 
ventriloquist. 

The inspiration for Charlie McCarthy 
was a news in Bergen’s neighbor- 
hood. He had an impish face and bright 
red hair. Bergen gradually worked out 
a routine for If and Charlie. 

The young showman had a chance:to 
try out his act at a Chicago theatre 
where he worked as usher school. 
In the summer he got a job with a 
Chautauqua circuit. Later, Charlie and 
Edgar worked their way through North- 
western University. 

When Edgar —— left college, 
vaudeville was at its height. So he and 
Charlie went on tour. After playing in 
almost every state of the Union, he was 
booked for a trip to E . In Sweden 
he played before the Prince, 
using Swedish language. 

Returning from abroad, Bergen 
found that the of vaudeville 
waned. So he poli up his act for 
night clubs aak bined for the best. 

One lucky day Rudy Vallee who had 
introduced many successful novelties to 
radio, saw him perform and decided to 
introduce his act on the air. It was an 
ove t sensation. was thrilled 
by Fa pel mrs sesabe 


Edgar en recalled the e 
1: Sean a tie Yer Sek shoe. 
ment. He had just returned from New- 
foundland where he entertained the sol- 
By Ss rye vacation. 

t's surprisin t you can turn 
- _— 7 have to,” he said. “At 
rst of writing a new 
yuna tony ee taeda eed 
to use material I knew would click— 
the routines I had tried out many times 
before different audiences. But that 
wouldn’t work on the radio. So I was 
forced to produce. Fortunately. the 


ideas came. That's the amazing thing 
about writing. When you really set to 
work, you discover abilities you never 
knew existed. I suppose it’s a matter of 
self-discipline.” 

ea chy am thinks that more atten- 
tion s be given to the writing of 
comedy in high school and college. He 
himself gave such a course at a Cali- 
fornia university. 

“People want to laugh, especially in 
these days,” he said. Why not teach 
students how to write something that 
is really in demand?” 

“But don’t you need a v al 
talent to oulie successful vom” I 
inquired. 

es, you need a good sense of 
humor plus the ability to tell a joke in 
a way that gets a laugh. If you are 
clever, you can learn the rest. That's 
why a regular course would help.” 

His business may be comedy, but 
Bergen has a taste for serious books. 
“T never read just to pass the time. 
Therefore, I read very little fiction. I 
like to be informed about the world and 
its problems. I enjoyed ‘Wendell 


Willkie’s One World. 1 think he has the 
right idea about cooperation among all 
nations. Mission to Moscow is another 
splendid book. I appreciated it more 
because I have visited Russia. We may 
not like Russia’s form of government, 
but we must recognize her place in the 
family of nations as we plan for future 
peace.” 

Edgar Bergen also likes serious 
music. He enjoys attending concerts. 
Debussy’s Clair de Lune is one of his 
favorite compositions. When he gets 
time, he goes to the theatre too. Noel 
Coward is his idea of a gifted playwright. 

Bergen is rated tops in the field of 
comedy, but he has no professional 
jealousy. His favorite comedian is Fred 
Allen. He thinks Allen is not only funny 
but clever. 

Edgar Bergen is a pleasant surprise 
to meet. You expect to find a glib, wise- 
cracking showman. Instead you find a 
quiet, soft-voiced man with an almost 
studious air. But his sense of humor is 
contagious. Perhaps that’s why Charlie 
McCarthy has become the idol of the 


air and has made his creator famous. 


Saucy Charlie McCarthy probably wishes Edgar Bergen would turn to 
the funnies — but the look on Edgar’s face doesn’t promise much. 





From the Book-of-the-Month Club 


By Edwin Seaver 
and Robin McKown. 


THE FOREST AND THE FORT. 
By Hervey Allen. (Farrar and 


i Rinehart) $2.50. 


Ten years ago the book that every- 
body was reading was Hervey Allen's 
monumental novel, Anthony Adverse. 
Mr. Allen’s new novel is called The 
Forest and the Fort. It’s the first of six 
novels, all to be published individually 
as they are ready. Combined, they will 
be called “The Disinherited.” 

The Forest and the Fort is the story 
of a boy by the unusual name of Sal- 
athiel Albine. He was the son of a 
blacksmith, whose family often told him 
humorously, when anything went 
wrong: “The Injuns will get ya.” And 
that, it turns out, is exactly what hap- 
pens to the boy. He is captured by the 
chief of the Shawnees known as The 
Turtle. The chief had no children, so 
the white boy was chosen to be the 
new warrior of the tribe. When he was 
six years old he was learning to draw a 
bow, to shoot an arrow and to recognize 
the sounds of animals. 

When Salathiel Albine left the In- 
dians in 1768, he managed to get back 
to Fort Pitt, where he joined the Eng- 
lish forces, and a good part of the story 
is concerned with his experiences there- 
after. The Forest and the Fort is an 
adventure story of the first order. In 
addition, it gives an accurate and vivid 
picture of the times. 


James 
Brown) $1.50. 


In this war there are many unsung 
heroes. One hero, however, who has 
found a worthy chronicler, is Com- 
mander Corydon Wassell, of the U. S. 
Navy. James Hilton tells about him in 
his fictionalized biography, The Story 
of Dr. Wassell. 

On February 4, 1942, the United 
States cruisers Houston and Marble- 
head, badly battered by a heavy Japa- 
nese force, limped into a Javanese port. 
The wounded. were sent to a Dutch 
hospital in Java, and Dr. Wassell, an 
elderly man who had seen many yéars’ 
service as a missionary in China, was 


assigned to look after them. 


Hilton. (Little, 


£ THE STORY OF DR. WASSELL. 
By 


Dr. Wassell wasn’t very prepossessing 
in appearance; he was shy and unob- 
trusive in his manner. But the doctor 
had a way with him. “Just call me Doc 
or Commander—anything you like,” he 
said. “The main thing is for you to 
know that I am here to help yeu.” 

When the doctor decided that Java 
was doomed to fall, he knew he must 
get his men out of there. So he arranged 
with the Navy by telephone to bring 
down to the coast all of his men who 
could “stand a rough journey.” He 
talked with them and every one of them 
voted to go along by ambulance to the 
station and by tedious train trip to 
catch that boat. But the captain re- 
fused to take aboard the stretcher 
cases, so twenty-four hours later, all the 
worst sufferers were back at the hos- 
pital again, very gloomy. It was up to 
Dr. Wassell to find another way out— 
and he finally did—aboard an over- 
loaded, staunch little Dutch ship called 
the Jannsens. After they reached 
Australia, safely, the admiral sent for 
him, to inform him that he had been 
awarded the Navy Cross for gallantry in 
getting his men out of Java. Later Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said, in his speech to the 
nation, “Dr. Wassell kept his men alive 
by his skill and inspired them by his 


own courage.” 


Tokyo raiders aboard Hornet watch Doolittle attach Jap medal to bomb. 


— 


THIRTY SECONDS OVER 


READING FUR ENJOYMENT 
_ TOKYO. By Captain Ted. W. 
Lawson and Bob Considine. 


(Random House) $2. 


Without doubt, one of the most elec- 
trifying events since America entered 
the war was the bombing of Tokyo. 
The full story of this bombing is told in 
one of the season’s most exciting books, 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo, written by 
Captain Ted W. Lawson, with the edi- 
torial assistance of Robert Considine. 

The main facts about what happened 
on the Tokyo raid are familiar to most 
of you. After the bombing Captain 
Lawson and his crew set out for China. 
But a storm came ‘up, and the plane 
crashed into the ocean near an island. 

All of the crew were grievously 
wounded. Chinese half carried, half led 
them to a thatehed-roof house where 
they spent the age From there, cool- 
ies bearing stretchers took them to a 
Chinese guerrilla camp, and from there 
they were taken by stretcher, by sedan 
chair and by boat, with new groups of 
coolies waiting to escort them at each 
stage of the journey. 

Eventually the men were brought to 
a hospital run by English missionaries. 
It was there that Lawson had his leg 
amputated; it had become badly in- 
fected. The day that a Chinese carpen- 
ter brought him a gift of crutches was 
one of the lowest of his life. 

When he returned from this dra- 
matic expedition, he was promoted 
from First Lieutenant to Captain and 
received the Distinguish Flying 
Cross, the Order of the Purple Heart 
and the Military Orde? of China. 


Official U. 8. Navy Photo 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Postwar Unit: 2. United Nations in 
War 


The crop of debts produced by World 
War I caused friction between nations 
for years after the fighting stopped. 
Most of them were never paid in full. 
Debts don’t encourage friendship. But 
a war costs money. Are we attacking 
the financing of World War II more 
wisely? 

What basic war aims have the United 
Nations agreed upon? 

(a) To each according to his need 
and from each according to his capacity 
is not a bad basis for international team- 
work. How has the Lend-Lease system 
put it into practice? (b) Lend-Lease 
sets up a kind of international barter 
system. What are the advantages of 
direct exchange of materials and service 
without money payment? (c) How does 
Lend-Lease operate? (d) We are on 
both the receiving and the giving end 
of the Lend-Lease line. What have other 
nations contributed to our war needs? 
(e) How does Lend-Lease cut down 
waste effort? (f) Discuss the conflicts 
of economic interest which arise be- 
tween nations in peace time. (g) The 
United Nations hope to come out of the 
war with increased trade assets. What 
will some of those assets be? 


Welles and Wallace 


We are already in the shadow of the 
1944 elections. As we follow events we 
need to remember that political aims 
may run contrary to social convictions 
and that such conflicts sometimes explain 
the course of events. This article illus- 
trates the contradictions that may result. 

(a) Why would you expect the Presi- 
dent to su port Mr. Wallace and Mr. 
Welles? (BS What qualifications for 
office has Mr. Wallace? What does he 
lack? How important a lack do you 
think it is? (c) Why would Mr. Roose- 
velt support Secretary Hull and let Mr. 
Welles go? (d) What are Mr. Welles’ 
views on international affairs? (e) Dis- 
cuss whether our system of elections en- 
courages candidates to put their politi- 
cal interests first and their best service 
to the country second. 


“Aw, What's the Use of Studying!” 


Important decisions are often made 
dificult for a boy or girl by the fact 
that he doesn’t understand himself or 
tealize that others, like him, are up 


against the same problems of adjust- 
ment, He needs understanding guid- 
ance. (a) Discuss individual differences 
of temperament. (b) Try to help your 
students to anticipate changes in their 
point of view and the consequences of 
what they do now. (c) Discuss the 
importance of adjusting one’s own train- 
ing and work to his temperament. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Denmark Explodes in the Fuehrer’s 
Face 


Denmark has a long record of hon- 
est, peaceful relations with her neigh- 
bors and of law-abiding, progressive 
solution of problems within her bor- 
ders. What is back of the recent revolt 
which has spread through the country? 


Questions for Discussion: 


(a) How was the German invasion 
ot Denmark in 1940 accomplished? (b) 
Why did the Danes put up no resist- 
ance? (c) What was the Danish atti- 
tude toward their “protectors” to Au- 
gust, 1943? (d) What recent events in 
Denmark caused new German repris- 
als? (e) How have the Germans tried 
to stamp out the revolt? (f) What im- 
portance has the Danish revolt for the 
Allies? 

Assign two committees of student to 
prepare reports on (1) The Farm Co- 
operative Movement in Denmark. (2) 
The Danish Folk Schools. Good ma- 
terial may be found in Marquis Childs’ 
Sweden: the Middle Way; Olive D. 
Campbell’s The Danish Folk School; 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(September 27-October 2 Issve) 


For Social Studies 

Russo-American Relations Impor- 
tant Both for War and Peace 
(with Map Study). 

Labor and the War: Strikes, the 
Unions, and Restrictive Laws. 
Inside Washington: The State De- 

partment. 


For English Classes 

“I Served on Bataan,” by 
Juanita Redmond. 

Radio play, “Ellen Comes 
Through,” by Priscilla Kent. 

Poems by Walt Whitman. 

For All Classes 

Post War Unit: 3. The United Na- 
tions an Instrument for Peace. 

“My Brother Jake,” story by Eus- 
tace Cockrell. 


Lieut. 











and Joseph K. Hart’s Light from the 
North. 


Food Fights for Freedom 


Someone, perhaps Napoleon, said 
that “an army marches on its belly.” 
Our armed forces need well-filled stom- 
achs. An ample and well-balanced diet 
is just as necessary to the workers on 
the home front. How can our food sup- 
ply meet both war and civilian needs? 


Questions for Discussion: 


(a) People accept restrictions more 
willingly if they understand the need 
for them. Why is food rationing neces- 
sary? (b) How is the government help- 
ing the farmer to improve production? 
(c) What factors may cause a change 
in point value of a food item? (d) What 
is the significance of the fact that cof- 
fee rationing is no longer necessary? 
(e) How can education help to reduce 
the percentage of undernourished Amer- 
icans? (f) Why was food production 
limited before the war? (g) Why is it 
difficult for the farmers to increase pro- 
duction? (h) How can we help to get 
the most good from available food 
supplies? 

Prepare a panel discussion on the 
food situation. The references listed un- 
der “Reading Sign Posts” will give you 
facts and ideas. Invite another class to 
submit questions for you to answer. 

Make posters for “Food for Freedom 
week.” 

Watch your family meals for a week. 
What have you been wasting, prob- 
ably without noticing it? Make a list of 
possible savings. 

Listen to the daily radio reports of 
food supplies and prices. Report briefly 
to the class. 


Pre-War Denmark 


The Nazis hoped the Danes would 
act as stooges to show the world how 
Germany could “win friends and influ- 
ence people” among the occupied coun- 
tries. The program of the “master race” 
was first to conquer lands and then 
hearts. The Danish revolt proved that 
the Nazis had not learned how to make 
their captives love them. The Danes 
showed the world that the spirit of the 
Vikings had not died throughout cen- 
turies of peace, democracy, and pros- 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 10) 
I. 1-Ticonderoga; 2-arms; 3-Green 
Mountain; 4-Vermont; 5-New York 
II. 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c; 6-c. 
Ill. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T; 5-T. 
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perity. Denmark is another of the “de- 
cadent democracies” which deceived 


Hitler by loving peace—but not without 


honor. 

The background article should be 
read in conjunction with the article on 
the Danish revolt. Through the first, 
the pupils may gain an understanding 
ot what the Danes had in their country 
worth fighting for, why they could not 
oppose the German conquest, and why 
the Nazis, by their ruthless seizure of 
al] that had meant prosperity in Den- 
mark failed so miserably to convert the 
Danes 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Which countries were the princi- 
pa, customers of the Danish farmers be 
fore the war? 

2. Why did the Danes import teed 
trom abroad? Could they get it from 
Germany after the conquest? Why was 
Dental such a good country for dairy- 
ing? 


Italy: Bridgehead to Europe 


The United Nations invasion ot the 
mainland of Italy opens up significant 
possibilities. Its effects may go far be- 
yond the Italian peninsula. The position 
of Italy in relation to other countries is 
important. Study the map with these 
questions in mind. 

(a) What point on the Italian coast 
was chosen for the first Allied landing? 
Why? (b) Why will the Germans prob- 
ably defend northern Italy rather than 
southern? (c) What importance for the 
Allies has the geographic position of 
Italy and Yugoslavia? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
READING 


Chats About New Books 


Last week we approached the prob- 
em of reading for an understanding of 
the general idea. A timed test with 
paragraph summaries was supplied. 
This week it is suggested that further 
concentration to this skill be exercised. 
Have your pupils read one review at a 
time, stopping after the reading of each 
one to mark on their papers the »um- 
ber of the best sentence summary tu: 
each review. Place the sentence sum 
maries for each book on the board, 
numbered as below. Also chalk up on 
the board, every fifteen seconds, the 
amount of time which wil] have elapsed 
since the beginning signal was given 
Pupils can then add to their papers, 
before they hand them in, the total 
amount of ti-.e consumed in reading 
and choosing summaries. 


The Story of Dr. Wassell 
1. This book tells the story of an 


elderly doctor who helped to evacuate 
wounded men from Java. (correct) 


2. This is the account of a naval 
battle off Java. 
8. This book tells how missionaries 


in China live 


The Forest and the Fort 

4. The Forest and the Fort tells 
about the blacksmith’s trade in the 
eighteenth century 

5. This book shows what happens to 
boys who don’t behave. _ 

6. The book is an adventure story 
concerned with the Indians and the 
British forces in America in the 1700s. 
(correct) 


Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo 


7. Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo is the 
true narrative of the experiences of 
one bombing crew during and after the 
raid on Tokyo. (correct) 

8. This is a story concerned chiefly 
with how the Japanese live. 


9. This is an adventure story about 


Chinese guerrillas. 

Results of this test should indicate to 
you which of your pupils are still fail- 
ing to grasp general ideas. It will also 
give some indication of the speed with 
which they are reading. Best readers 
should complete the exercise within 
two minutes. 


ANALYSIS 


The Shortest Distance Between Two 
Points 


Here is a short story in which the 
emphasis is on plot, but in which char- 
acterization plays an important part. 
Indeed, all the elements of good story 
writing have been observed here. To 
bring them out, have your papils con- 
sider the following questions. 

1. What one event or incident torms 
the backbone of the story? 

2. Where is the climax? 

3. What preparation has the author 
laid for the st aene Fisheye’s behav- 
ior on the witness stand; the jury's ver- 
dict; Gus’s revelation at the end of the 
story? 

4. In what respects does the — 
of the story influence its development! 

5. State the theme of the story in a 
brief sentence. 

6. Point out some examples of the 
use of suspense 


INVESTIGATION 
Diggers at Work 


Assign interested pupils to the tol 
lowing: 

1. Look up the article by Margaret 
MacPherson, “How Fine Soldiers Are 
Built,” Scholastic, October 19, 1942, 
and report on similarities and differen- 
ces between that article and this one. 

2. Read some of the other chapters 
in John Lardner’s book, Southwest Pas- 
sage, and tel] the class what other dis- 


coveries you were able to make about 
the Aussies. 

8. During October and November of 
1942, E. J. Kahn wrote a series of ar- 
ticles for the New Yorker, titled “The 
Army Life,” about Australia. Some of 
these wil] be found to supply interest- 
ing information on the topic of the Dig- 
gers and their relations with the Yanks. 


WRITING 


The Poet of America’s Heroic History 
Selections from “Western Star’ 


When pupils have read this review 
and the selections from Benet’s Western 
Star, ask them to choose one of the fol- 
lowing topics for a written composi- 
tion: 

1. Using the quatrain with which 
Dr. Commager closes his review as a 
theme, write a brief narrative illustrat- 
ing its main idea. You may write of a 
fighter on the home front, of a nurse, 
of an ambulance driver, or of anyone 
who you think might have experienced 
the feeling in the verses. 

2. Make a list of some of the words 
and phrases in the poem which you 
think are most effective. Then write a 
descriptive essay in which you employ 
at least four of these words or phrases. 
Do not use them as quotations. 

3. Comment on the following in de- 
tail: “He (Benet) said that there was 
virtue and honor and fortitude in men, 
and that when inspired by a worthy 
cause they discovered dignity and no- 
bility, and that love of country and 
freedom were such worthy causes.” 


Keeper of the Blockhead 


One of the comments which Edgar 
Bérgen made during his interview was 
that he believed young peeve needed 
to learn how to write humor. Come- 
dians, he observed, are always on the 
lookout for good writers. This is true, 
of course. Rerhaps you do not know 
how humorous writing can be taught, 
and in the absence of authoritative texts 
on the subject you may never have 
tried. What is funny and what is not 
funny? It’s hard to tell except by the 
trial and error method. However, it 
might be worth while to take a few 
minutes for discussion of some current 
humor. Then, for a trial assignment, 
ask pupils to prepare a radio skit for 
their favorite comedian, avoiding “jokes” 
which have been used elsewhere. 





' Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


1. Check a, b, g, i. 

Il. 4, 3, 2, 5, 1. 

Ill. 1-F, 2-T,; 3-T, 4-F. 

IV. Swedish; Chicago; Northwestern; 
Europe (England, Sweden); Rudy Vallee. 

Words to the Wise: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 
5-c; 6-b; 7-c; 8-b; 9-b; 10-c; Ll-b; 12-a; 
13-a; i4-b. 





Suppose your students asked you 
these Questions? (could you answer them?) 


Q: 
Q: 


Q: On what kind of a map could you show the 
shortest airline route from your home town to 
Moscow as a straight line? 


Q: Which is farther north—Venice, Italy, or 
Vladivostok, Siberia? 


Q: How many hours’ flying time is the most 


distant spot on earth from your local airport? 


As A DESIGNER AND BUILDER of long-range 
planes—for war today and peace tomorrow— 
Consolidated Vultee is eager to make whatever 
contribution it can to straight geographical think- 
ing, for a clear understanding of global geography 
has never been so important as it is today. 

The noted cartographer, Richard Edes Harrison, 
whose maps are familiar to all readers of ‘‘Fortune,”’ 
has worked with us in the preparation of a 32-page 
booklet entitled, ““_MAPS—and how to understand 
them.”’ Many of the maps shown have never been 
published before. The booklet contains a total of 
more than 60 maps, charts, and illustrations. It is 
now available, at no charge. 

For your guidance in classroom use of the map 
booklet, Oscar D. von Engeln, Professor of Geology, 
Cornell University, has prepared a teachers guide. 

Consolidated Vultee will send single or quantity 
copies of the map booklet, and the teachers guide, 
to any interested teacher. Simply fill out the 
coupon below. 


What is a “great circle” route? 


Name ten different kinds of map projections 


and their chief uses. 


: Why does Greenland appear larger than 


South America on a Mercator map of the 
world? 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. - Vultee Field, Calif. - Fort Worth, Texas 

New Orleans, la. - Nashville, Tenn. - Wayne, Mich. 

Allentown, Pa. + Tucson, Ariz. - Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Dearborn, Mich. - Louisville, Ky. - Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 157, New York, N. Y. 


FREE Please send me a review copy of the 32-page 


booklet, “MAPS—and how to understand them,” without 


charge, and full details of your distribution plan for schools. 


Name — 





School Address 
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News from the Audio-Visual Field 


Coronet Magazine, in cooperation 
with the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., offers a new visual aids service to 
schools, starting in September 1943 and 
extending through eight months of the 
regular school year. Slidefilms and re- 
prints of Coronet’s interesting and timely 
“Picture Story” will be furnished each 
month to those who enroll for the serv- 
ice, at a nominal annual fee to cover 
postage and handling. 

The slidefilms are produced and dis- 
tributed by the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation and are accompanied by an in- 
structor’s booklet. They are designed 
for group instruction. Separate bound 
reprints of the “Picture Story” will be 
furnished for those who do not have 
slidefilm projectors, and for individual 
reference and study. 

Subjects announced to date include 
the story of submarine warfare, for Sep- 
tember; “China Fights Back,” by Ma- 
dame Chiang Kai-shek, for October; 
and a full-color picture story of the 
United States Navy, for November. 
Complete information concerning this 
service, together with a descriptive cir- 
cular, may be obtained from the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


RCA Victor has recently released 
seven albums of Latin American songs, 
made at the request of Henry A. Wal- 
lace. The entire group of forty-six typi- 
cally native selections is supplemented 
by booklets giving the Spanish lyrics of 
each song, the phonetic pronunciation 
of the lyrics, and their English trans- 
lation. Recording artists are natives of 
the Latin American countries repre- 
sented, and their careful and correct 
enunciation will prove helpful to Span- 
ish students. 

— o o 

Visual Learning Guides are now 
available for use with Government 
recommended pre-induction _ training 
films of the Army, the Navy, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and Erpi Class- 
room Films, Inc. 

These four-page leaflets, published 
by the National Audio-Visual Council, 
acquaint the student with the film’s sub- 
ject matter and point out important sec- 
tions to which he must give special 
attention, as well as listing technical 
words and phrases to be studied before 
seeing the film. Immediately- upon con- 
clusion of the film showing, the student 
uses the quiz in the Guide to discover 


what he has learned and what he has 
not learned. The Guide provides cor- 
rect answers for grading. In a final sec 
tion, there is a list of discussion topics, 
projects, and references for further 
study. Available in. packages of fifty, 
from the National Audio-Visual Coun- 
cil, Inc., 160 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


The Seventh Annual School Broad- 
cast Conference will be held at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, November 28, 
29, and 30. Program plans now being 
formulated call for special network 
broadcasts originating from the Confer- 
ence, outstanding speakers from educa- 
tional and commercial broadcasting, 
and demonstrations of the use of radio 
in both elementary and high schools 
Emphasis will be placed on radio’s role 
in the war-time icesaen. and in na- 
tional and international affairs during 
and after the war. 

Entries in the Fourth Annual Utili- 
zation Competition are now being re- 
ceived at the School Broadcast Confer- 
ence, 228 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Application blanks are available 
from Conference headquarters. 


Educational Recordings for Class- 
room Use, compiled by the Recordings 
Division of the American Council on 
Education, 152.West 42nd Si., New 
York City, is a fifty-page mimeographed 
booklet listing recordings available for 
school use. Complete information con- 
cerning title, subject-matter, producer, 
and price is given for each recording 
listed. Helpful features include a sub- 
ject index, with page references, and an 
appendix listing producers’ addresses. 
Price, fifty cents per copy. 


The General Electric Company has 
succeeded in recording sixty-six min- 
utes of continuous speech on 11,500 
feet of hair-like steel wire. The recorder 
itself, weighing about nine pounds, is 
perhaps most important for use in ob- 
servation planes. Pilots dictate into the 
small microphone and their words are 
recorded magnetically on wire. After 
the speech is “wiped off” magnetically, 
the wire is as good as new for future 
recordings. Engineers are now engaged 
in redesigning the apparatus so that it 
can be sonthosestl in mass produc- 
tion for the Army and Navy. 


SIGHT and SOUND & 


RADIO NOTES 


American School of the Air, Colum- 
bia’s five-day-a-week series, 9:15 to 
9:45 a.m. EWT, returns on Monday, 
October 11th. Program subjects for the 
coming school year are as follows: Mon- 
days, The Tools of Science; Tuesdays, 
Gateways to Music; Wednesdays, New 
Horizons—World Geography; Thurs- 
days, Talés from Far and Near; Fridays, 
This Living World. Full details of the 
series are outlined in the Teacher’ 
Manual and Classroom Guide, now 
available free of charge from your 
nearest CBS station. 

For This We Fight, Saturday, 7:00- 


7:30 p.m. (NBC), is a new series of 


broadcasts produced by NBC’s Inter- 
American University of the Air, in col- 
laboration with the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, and 
the Twentieth Century Fund. Topics 
from September through November 
deal primarily with the domestic as- 
pects of America’s postwar future. 
The Pacific Story, heard Sundays on 
NBC from 11:30 to 12:00 midnight, 
dramatizes the background of Japan’s 
campaign for aggression. This is an 
Inter-American University of the Air 
feature, replacing Unlimited Horizons. 
Handbooks may be obtained, at 25c 
each, through the University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley, California. 
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A COLUMBIA PICTURE 

TWO OF MANY OUTSTANDING 
MOTION PICTURES 
EDUCATIONAL 
ENTERTAINING 


Send for Big New 1944 Catalogue of Latest 
16MM Sound Films 


RUSSELL C. ROSHON 
ORGANIZATION 
2506-G RKO Building 
Radio City, New York 
15—BRANCHES—15 
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ORONET 


MAGAZINE 


A NEW NON-PROFIT 


VISUAL AID SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS THROUGH 


9. VE. 


Eight SLIDEFILMS OF CORONET Picture Stories for $2 
Twenty-five BOOKLET REPRINTS of CORONET 
Picture Stories for 25c¢ 


Each month, CORONET, in its “Picture Story’’ section, presents 
a timely pictorial treatment of some interesting phase aiden 
in the making. Because these illustrated stories contain valuable 
teaching material for use in history and other social studies, 
CORONET is now contributing to wartime education by 
making selected issues of the Picture Story available to schools 
in two convenient forms—slidefilms and — This service 
is furnished at the cost of postage and handling only. 

The slidefilms, siuibeoed te the Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., can be shown with any standard 35 mm. slidefilm pro- 
jector. Titles of the first three releases are listed on the left-hand 
side of this advertisement. 

The Picture Story reprints cost 1c each with a minimum order 
of 25. An 8-months’ series—25 copies of each Picture Story as 
released—will cost but $2.00. The entire series of 8 slidefilms 
—including at least one full-color subject—costs only $2.00. 

All requests for either slidefilms or Picture Story reprints, 
or for further information should be sent to the Society for Visual 
Education. Inc., 100 East Obio Street, Chicago (11), Illinois, 
using the coupon below. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, iInc., Dept. 9 Sc 
100 East Ohie Street, Chicago 11, lilincis 
Quantity Please enter our order for the following: 


Subscriptions for the series of 8 CORONET slide- 

films @ $2.00 each. 
—___ Subscriptions for___copies of the CORONET Picture 
Story reprints a month for 8 months @ Ic a copy. 


(_] Please send Free Circular on the new CORONET Visual Aid Service. 




















10N ,Inc., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Confronted with the problem 
of training millions of men 
quickly, Uncle Sam was fast 
to appreciate the experience of 
thousands of schools that had 
already proved the effective- 
ness of instructional films. And 
today, ERP! films do their part 
— speeding up the instruction 
of this vast army of men — 
equipping them quickly and 
thoroughly for mechanized 


— Proved 


Training 
; for War! 


Already Proved| 
Equally Effective 
in Thousands 
of Classrooms 


Whether for pre-induction 
courses, actual training pro- 
grams, or the regular school 
curricula — ERPI films effec- 
tively supplement personal in- 
struction by the pictorial pres- 
entation of scientific subjects 
being studied. 

Write for FREE Booklet de- 
scribing the ERPI film subjects 
which have been used so 
successfully in this training 


war. a program. 


ERP! CLASSROOM FILMS INC. 


1841 Broadway 


New York 23, New Yorke 








This Handy 
Order Form 
Mail TODAY 


and your 

students 

won't miss 
a single issue. 


Please make my 
DEFINITE ORDER. 


_copies SCHOLASTIC— 
Combined Edition 


—copies SCHOLASTIC— 
English Class Edition. 


copies SCHOLASTIC— 
Social Studies Edition 


copies WORLD WEEK 40c 
copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 30c 
TEACHER EDITION DESK COPY supplied 
with each classroom order of 10 or more— 


extra copy supplied with each additional 
TE 8-13-43 





set of 30 


Name 





School 





Address P.O. Zone No 


a State 


t1¢ PUBLICATIONS 
42 ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








First Time in 16mm. Sound Film! 


SCATTERGOOD 
BAINES 


and radio, featuring 


GUY KIBBEE 


There are 3 Features in the series. 


SCATTERGOOD BAINES 


SCATTERGOOD 
PULLS THE STRINGS 


SCATTERGOOD 
MEETS BROADWAY 


and Educational Subjects 








America’s favorite character of fiction 





Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-20 New York 19 
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New 16mm Films 


BATTLE FOR OIL — Two-reel sound 
film on one of our most important nat- 
ural resources and its role in modern 
war. Spectacular shots of the tremen- 
dous Russo-German tank battles waged 
on the Russian front, of the Royal Air 
Force’s deadly bombing of Germany's 
synthetic gasoline plants, and of the 
sinking of the Bismarck emphasize how 
the battle for oil has been one of the 
mainsprings of the offensive action in 
this war. Produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada, and available 
for rental through the Educational Film 
Library Association, 45 _ Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


CAMPUS FRONTIERS — Three-reel 
technicolor sound film, showing the An- 
tioch cooperative plan in action, with 
students alternating working experi- 
ence and classroom study. Available, 
without rental fee, for showings to high 
school students and adult groups, from 
Algo D. Henderson, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


THE HOWARDS OF VIRGINIA — 
Thirteen-reel sound film, adapted from 
The Tree of Liberty, by Elizabeth 
Page, and directed by Frank Lloyd. 
Cary Grant, Martha Scott, and Sir Ced- 
ric Hardwicke head the cast of this 
Columbia production and the story is 
told against the background of the 
American Revolution. Available for 
rental through the Russell C. Roshon 
Organization, State Theatre Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


THE STORY OF THE VATICAN — 
Six-reel sound film presenting the inside 
story of the smallest sovereign state in 
the world. This first complete motion 
picture of the Vatican was filmed by the 
March of Time with the perinission and 
full authorization of the Vatican offi- 
cials. Includes views of the famous 
architectural and artistic treasures, and 
demonstrates the skills and techniques 
developed for the preservation of the 
world’s masterpieces through the ages. 
Religious, governmental and business 
activities of the Papal State, and a series 
of motion picture studies of Pope Pius 
XII make this a timely feature. Available 
on a rental basis from Walter O. Gut- 
lohn, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 


THE WINGED SCOURGE — One- 
reel sound film in technicolor, dealing 
with mosquito control. A Walt Disney 
production, following the life of a mos- 
quito and depicting ways and means of 
controlling malaria. This official U. S. 
Government film is available from your 
nearest state film depository, or YMCA 
Motion Picture Bureau. 
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How good eating 


serves good 


Ts a saying that runs: “Let me 
write the ballads of a nation, and I care 
not who may write its laws.” 

What has this to do with nutrition? Just 
this: in the last analysis, nutritional laws are 


nutrition... 


effective only when they are translated into 
cooking. Into menus. Into eating. If nutri- 
tionists could write a nation’s menus, that 
nation would be well-fed. 

The Betty Crocker Home Service staff in 


ap i ayy 


eT 
Linstead Stee ie wih 


hE OR 


Minneapolis does write many of this na- 
tion’s recipes and menus. On one of our 
products alone, half a billion copies of 
recipes were distributed last year. Our 
broadcasts gave menus and meal-planning 
information to millions of women. By 
means of our advertising—our packages— 
our bulletins . . . and other means of com- 
munication with the public . . . we are 
bringing practical nutrition information 
into millions of homes. 

The center of this service activity is our 
Home Service Department. One of the 
duties of this department is to keep abreast 
of latest nutritional information. Another 
is to translate this nutritional information 
into attractive menus, practical recipes, 
helpful meal-planning and cooking tips 
for dissemination to the public. 

Thus the Betty Crocker staff not only 
makes a contribution to good eating. It 
makes a contribution to good nutrition. It 
helps to save nutritional laws from the fate 
of sterility. 


General 
Mills, 


INC, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Betty Crocker,” “Kitchen-tested,” Softasilk, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, and KIX are reg. trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 











Ahmed the Pottery Maker and 


Alert Teachers Have Something in Common... 


MARQUIS E. 
SHATTUCK 


RICHARD J. 
STANLEY 


PAUL SEEHAUSEN 


DR. CHARLES 
SWAIN THOMAS 


OUR Detroit schools 
have been making 
very effective use of 
SCHOLASTIC partic- 
ularly since Pearl 
Harbor. The fact that 
115 of our teachers 
are now using 7,207 
copies of the maga- 
zine is proof of their 
interest in this class- 
room publication. 


Director of Language 
Education, 
Detroit, Michigan 


FOR several years, 
my pupils have cho- 
sen SCHOLASTIC in 
open competition.This 
has greatly pleased 
me for I believe it to 
be the finest publica- 
tion in the country 
for classes in history 
and problems of de- 
mocracy. 


Chairman, Social Studies 

Department, Hall High 

School, West Hartford, 
Conn, 


I HAVE used the So- 
cial Studies Edition 
of SCHOLASTIC in 
my American Prob- 
lems classes for al- 
most ten years... 
SCHOLASTIC helps 
pupils recognize ap- 
plications of textbook 
discussions to con- 
temporary problems. 


History Teacher, 
Shortridge High School, 
Indianapelis, Ind. 


I CAN highly recom- 
mend the classroom 
values of SCHOLAS- 
TIC because I have 
heard teachers testi- 
fy concerning . the 
help and inspiration 
which high school 
boys and girls have 
received from the 
study of SCHOLAS- 
TIC. (April 30, 1943) 


Late Professor of the 
Teaching of English, 
Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University. 


They are both interested in nothing less than 
perfection—and both are pretty adept at rounding out raw mate- 
rial into a well-balanced product. But neither would think of try- 
ing to do this delicate forming job without proper equipment. 


Ahmed would tear his turban and shout to Allah if his potter’s 
tools were taken from him and alert educators (judging from 
hundreds of letters in our files like those at the left), less violently 
but no less enthusiastically consider SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
one of their most valuable classroom teaching tools. They and 
more than 20,000 other teachers have discovered that SCHOLAS- 
TIC MAGAZINES cover the modern world from every angle— 
past—present and future. 


Built especially for high school students SENIOR SCHOLAS.- 
TIC provides study units for history and English classes in a 
planned program for today and tomorrow that makes teaching 
more effective and students more interested and responsive. 


But read what the educators whose pictures appear at the left 
say about why so many more teachers are using SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC to help them shape the citizens of the postwar world. 


SENIOR SCH 


A complete classroom 
and reading program 
every week 


DON’T MISS NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 
Make sure your students don't 
miss a single issue . . . use the 
handy order coupon on page 6-T or 
the handy card bound in this issue 
to confirm your present order or 
place a new one now. Do it today 
so we can rush next week’s copies 
to you without delay. 
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O SHARE an experience with the 

reader, to create a mood in him, 
to describe one’s surroundings so 
accurately that the reader seems to 
see them too—the following essay 
attains these aims of writing. And it 
builds up @ picture that is as Amer- 
ican as those in Western Star or A 
Primer for America. 


Country Barn 

"Twas just a big friendly old barn—if 
it could even be called In a sort 
of last-chance-for-life way it gry at 
about -degree on huge 
timber oma Three walls and a roof 
_that was all, and between some of the 
old boards little slivers of gold dust 

oured through, striking the bales of 
Py in dot-like pools, while between 
still others, great. shafts of yellow 
poured through, ending in lake-like 
pools on the hay. 

The whole atmosphere was s0 
friendly I left my bike by the roadside 
and waded ake. a strip of weeds to 
the barn. Some of the weeds were even 
growing in the barn, poking between 
the hay bales. 

Warily I climbed to the top of one of 
the highest stacks and found my seat 
so I could sit looking out the one open 
side of the barn. I around and 
noticed little things—the mouse holes in 
the side boards, the animal burrows in 
the deepest crevices between bales, the 
dark dull gold color of the aged hay, 
the tiny s w nests in the rafters 
high above, the smell of the dusty hay, 
the taste of dust in my mouth, cotton- 
wood seeds floating gently around, and 
the entire atmosphere of the barn 
seeming to say, “Welcome, come in and 
rest, welcome.” : 

I looked out beyond the barn. Across 
the strip of weeds, across the road, and 
across the long unkept hedge with 
shoots sticking Eerie 2 into the sky, 





GCHOLASTIC invites original 
contributions from all high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the 
best student writing of previous 
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The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRanQotla Dan da Wale 


across the old closely grazed pasture, I 
saw an apple tree, gnarled and leaning, 
but still Coates ripe red fruit. Beyond 
that was a mass of woods, and beyond 


that a column of smoke rising from an . 


unseen city. 

My eyes roved back on the right 
side — crooked fences, winding bumpy 
roads, peaceful cows, and again the 
hedge. Between the hedge and the 
road, sweet clover blooms nestled 
among. the tall grasses, and on the left 
a great towering mass of goldenrod 
swayed in the afternoon breeze: 

In the barn silver streamers of _ 

through the slits in the walls 
_—— the . fine old lace-like 
cobwebs on and between the bales of 
hay. 

Two triangles were cut out, one on 
each side, where the hay was once 

ulled through. Rusty old pulleys still 

ung there. How many years, I 
wondered, had it been since they were 
last used. 

Birds were twittering to each other 
from the rafters, the fence, and the 
telephone wires. The crickets chirped 
contentedly from the depths of the 
thick weeds. Little yellow and white 
butterflies darted about in an effort for 
last-minute fun before the day was 
ended. The cows were gradually graz- 
ing towards the great gate, which 
meant they’d be home soon. 

On the right the clouds were long 
and silvery. Twilight was drawing near. 
On the left were pink and blue puffs 
of clouds. The sun slowly faded away. 
The sky changed to a brilliant crimson, 
then softened to salmon, rose, and coral 
colors, and finally melted into blues, 
orchids, grays, and night. 

Birds whirred to their nests, cows 
trampled in even closer, their bells 
tinkling with each hesitant step. A 
farmer plodded up the road, opened the 
gate, and followed the cows home. I 
watched him out of sight, and then 
started to climb down. Wobbly bales 
moved uncertainly under this new 
added weight. romance of the 
place had a almost greater than 
gravity. I hated to leave. The weeds 
rustled good t to me, and as I 
reached the , I turned to have a 
last look. Strong and alert, a 


t 
white pigeon high 
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seemed to be guarding his homeland, 

watching over his a the great 

American eagle watches over us. 
Sally Schmidt, 17 


Davenport (lowa) High School 
Miss H. Finch, Teacher 


Just as American a sketch and 
more directly an expression of our 
patriotism is 


My Favorite Red-Head 


I've known him a long time—seven- 
teen years to be exact. My mother has 
known him for nineteen years, and 
neither of us has regretted it for half 
a second. He’s a “cute” creature, with 
his wavy auburn hair and his dignified 
pipe, which he really doesn’t enjoy 
smoking but which he uses to show off 
the sharpy clothes he wears to the 
office and on the college campus three 
nights a week. ~ 

I never realized how much I cared 
for Red until I noticed him sitting up 
late at night working out mathematical 
problems, studying blueprints of air- 
planes, and generally eating up knowl- 
edge of the U. S. Army. The excitement 
and the thrill he experienced while on 
his last vacation when he was sworn 
into the Army Air Corps, and the pride 
in him our neighbors felt as they 
greeted him with “Many happy land- 
ings, Tom,” made me proud of the fact 
that while he’s a hero to me now he 
was even before this war started. 

He's the rascal who just couldn't wait 
until December to be called for training 
and therefore took it upon himself to 
write a letter to the Government asking 
for immediate induction. He’s the rascal 
who showed disappointment when the 
Government answered his gracious 
offer by a letter, not addressed to him 
but to his mother, requesting her to try 
to hold on to her son until December 
fifteenth. 

It takes a red-head like him to make 
a good flying cadet, to make a sound 
second lieutenant, to serve as a com- 
misioned officer for the United States of 
America, or so I think. Anyway, it takes 
a red-head like him to be a swell brother 
to a girl like me. May God bless him. 

Mary Raleigh, 17 
St. Michael's High School 
New York, N.Y. 
Sister Mary Jerome, Teacher 
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“He began with the simple things that everybody's known 
and felt—the freshness of a fine morning when you re young, 
and the taste of food when you're hungry, and the new day 
when you're a child. He took them up and he turned them 
in his hands. They were good things for any man. But with- 
out freedom they sickened. And when he talked of those 
enslaved, and the sorrows of slavery, his voice got like a big 
bell. He talked of the early days of America and the men 
who had made those days. It wasn’t a spread-eagle speech, 
but he made you see it. He admitted all the wrong that had 
ever been done. But he showed how, out of the wrong and 
the right, the suffering and the starvations, something new 
had come. And everybody had played a part in it, even the 
traitors.” 

This is Dan’l Webster, who licked the Devil, but it is, even 
more clearly, Stephen Vincent Benet—the Benet of “John 
Brown’s Body,” as “Book.of Americans,” of “The to 
Walt Whitman,” of “Listen to the People,” and of “Western 
Star.” He had a passion for simple things and good things 
like freedom, like democracy. Twenty years ago—it seems 
forever now—when almost every poet worth his fare to 
France preached futility and despair, young Benet was writ- 
ing of tap simple things. It is full tide now, but let us not 
forget what Benet wrote when the tide was at its ebb. 

Let us not forget what Benet said, more insistently, more 
persuasively, more eloquently than any other poet of our 
’ time. He said that there was virtue and honor and fortitude 
in men, and that when inspired by a worthy cause they dis- 
covered dignity and nobility, and that love of country and 
freedom were such worthy causes. 

In “John Brown’s Body” Benet proved what every person 
knows, but what the learned too often forget, that the poet 
is the true historian of a people. With sure instinct he za 
to celebrate two great heroic chapters of our history—the 
Civil War and the Westward movement. “John Brown's 
Body” is the best history of our Civil War that has been writ- 
ten, because it penetrates sympathetically and imaginatively 
into the minds and hearts of those who fought the war. 

In 1934, some five years after “Johin Brown’s Body,” Benet 
turned to a larger and greater theme—the Westward migra- 
tion of peoples from the Old World to the New, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, the discovery of a new world, the con- 
quest of a continent, the planting of civilization. Benet envi- 
sioned it as the story of democracy. He called it “Western 
Star.” 

He lived to finish only the first book—the first of four or 
five—but it is clear that this was the great theme that had 
captured his imagination. The new world was something 
more than an extension of the old as its owners and exploiters 
imagined; it was indeed something new, a place for new 
men. 


And those who came were resolved to be English- 


men. 

Gone to the world’s end, but English every one, 

And they ate the white corn-kernels, parched in 
the sun, 

And they knew it not, but they'd not be English 
again. 


Here men were to be new-made, the poor and the meek, 
the vagrants and the wastrels, the gay and the pious, new 
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born of American ground baked by American suns, washed 
by American rains. = 

The democratizing process of the planting of America is 
the real theme of “Western Star.” The in Eliza- 
bethan England, and there are stirring lines to describe the 
life that pulsed through the England of that day. 

It tells of the news from V and how it lured hun- 
dreds and more hundreds of adventurers over to these death- 
ridden shores until at last the plantations were established. 
It tells of the Pilgrims and the Puritans, of the move from 
Scrooby to Leyden and again to Plymouth, and of those who 
came after, for conscience’s sake or for better fortune or for 

















adventure: ny 
O, sons, remember we were small and few And t 
And yet God carried us across the seas Seems 
And we were loving, and we built the town You s 
And clenched each nail that’s in it with our hearts. Water 
It tells what America did to those who came—to Dickon And ¢ 
Heron apprenticed to a merchant tailor, who had run off to You s 
Virginia: For th 
All th 
I have given no pledge, - 
I have po no -_— Withe 
But they call me Captain Heron now For th 
pre ney ee where a man starts clear y 
Once he’s paid the price of getting here. car | 
We live ater ano . Blow 
From the men who have never crossed the seas ... Blow 
For I thought that I came for a lump of gold, This ¥ 
But I tetn-e. tan of bal And t 
With my sons about me so hard and bold There 
And something’s grown that I never planned. hod a 
It is this something new that Benet celebrates—a new Tame 
sense of manhood, a new quality, a new tolerance. They 
Benet did not live to finish poem, but it is a noble Forgo 
fragment that he has given us. He put this book aside for 
more pressing duties: time enough to recall us to our past Now 
when he had pointed out our present duty. His spirit was a Denies 
flame, and burned brightly to the end. He loved his country I call 
passionately, gave his life to singing her beauty and her = 
glory; just before he died he wrote a quatrain for “Western 1 fill 
Star,” a fitting epitaph: 
Now for my country that it still live F 
All that I have, all that I am Tl give. 
“It is not much beside the gift of the brave, They | 
And yet accept it since ‘tis all I have. It was 
White 
Stephen Vincent Benet died last bers 
March at the age of 44. He was well Warm 
known to Scholastic readers through And ¢ 
many poems and stories which have And b 
appeared here. A fuller account of As the 
his life and work may be found io In chi 
Scholastic for May 3-8, 1943. From A han 
’ the poet’s last work, Western Star. With 
we proudly present brief selections. Starin 









Selections from WESTERN STAR 


From the Invocation 


I say you shall remember them. I say 

When night has fallen on your loneliness ~~ 
And the deep wood beyond the ruined wall 
Seems to step forward swiftly with the dusk, 
You shall remember them. You shall not see 
Water or wheat or axe-mark on the tree 

And not remember them. 

You shall not win without remembering them, 
For they won every shadow of the moon. 

All the vast shadows, and you shall not lose 
Without a dark remembrance of their loss 

For they lost all and none remembered them. 


Hear the wind 

Blow through the buffalo-grass, 
Blow over wild-grape and briar. 
This was frontier, and this, 

And this, your house, was frontier. 
There were footprints upon the hill 
And men lie buried under, 

Tamers of earth and rivers. 

They died at the end of labor, 
Forgotten is the name. 


Now, in full summer, by the Eastern shore, 
Between the seamark and the roads going West, 
I call two oceans to remember them. 

I fill the hollow darkness with their names. 


From the story of the settlement of Virginia 


They landed and explored. 

It was the first flood of Virginia Spring, 

White with new dogwood, smelling of wild straw- 
berries, 

Warm and soft-voiced, cornflower-skied and kind. 

And they were ravished with it, after the sea, 

And half-forgot their toils, half-forgot the gold, 

As they went poking and prying a little way 

In childish wonderment. 

A handful of men in hot, heavy, English gear, 

With clumsy muskets, sweating but light at heart, 

Staring about them, dubiously but ravished, 


As a flying-squirrel leapt from a swaying branch 
And a grey opossum squeaked and scuttled away. 
Oh, the fair meadows, the goodly trees and tall, 
The fresh streams running in silver through the woods! 
"Twas a land, a land! 
They blest themselves and were gay. 
And that very evening, 
As they were going back to the anchored ships, 
The savages came down on them from the hills, 
Creeping like bears through the grass, with bows in 
their mouths, 
And the sudden arrows flew in the goodly wood, 
The first ambush, the first taste of Indian war. 
They stood it and fired blind musket-shots through the 
dusk 
But Captain Archer was wounded in both hands, 
A sailor named Morton hurt, and the attackers 
Neither hurt, nor, it seemed, dismayed, for they bore the 
lagging 
Rattle of musket-shots disdainfully, 
And melted back, like spirits, into the wood. 
And there were the wounded men and the evening star, 
The balmy night, the strange country, the shot arrows, 
And it was not a dream. 
* ied * 


The concluding lines 


There was a wind through the nations, and it blew. 
Strong, resistless, the wind of the western star, 

The wind from the coasts of hope, from the barely- 
known, ° 
And, under its blowing, Plymouth and Jamestown sink 
To the small, old towns, the towns of the oldest graves, 

Notable, remembered, but not the same. 

This was where we planted — aye — but the corn has 
grown, 4 

The corn has grown to a rustling yellow field, 

And a trembling hand writes down, 

“This year thirty persons still living of the old stock.” 

Standish—Brewster—the names fade out with the 
wind— 

The names ring fainter, the names of the first, the bold, 

“This year twelve persons still living of the old stock.” 

They have gotten their children. They sleep in Burial 
Hill. 

They sleep by the Jamestown church. They sleep well 
and long. 

Though their seed be increased, they know their seed 
no more. 

This last, this seventieth year, : 

“Two persons living that came in the first ships” 

Of the old stock . . . the old stock . . . 

There are two . . . there are none at last... 

Of the old stock . . . the old stock . . . 


And the west wind blew in the faces of Dickon’s sons 
And they looked to the West and searched it with their 


eyes, 
And there was the endless forest and the sharp star. 


From Western Star, by Stephen Vincent Benet, copyright 1943 by Farrar 
& Rinehart. 





SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


© QUIZ YOURSELF 


1. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE 
OF CHARACTER? 


When you have read “The Shortest 
Distance Between Two Points,” check 
the attributes in the list below which 
seem to you to belong to Gus Elker. 
(There are four.) 

a. pessimistic d. dishonest é- reasonable 
b. cautious  e. witty . stingy 
c. grasping f. malicious i. practical 


ll. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the personalities at left with 
the identifying phrases at right by plac- 
ing correct numbers in parentheses. 

( ) John Lardner 1. Wrote of Tokyo 


raid 
( ) August De 2 Kes of the 
leth Blockhead 
( °) Edgar Bergen ¥. Wisconsin writer 
( ) Stephen Vin- ~ Sports bon war 
cent Benet correspon ent 
5. Late American 
( ) Ted Lawson 


poet and author 
iil. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


“Diggers at Work” tells a great deal 
about the characteristics of the Aus- 
tralian soldiers. Read the article, then 
label true statements T, false ones F. 

1. The Digger’s tough character pre- 
vents him from joking and laughing. 

2. Individualism rather than blind 
conformity rules the Digger’s behavior. 

8. The Digger makes no pretense of 
disliking material things. 

4. Australian soldiers have a te 
amounting almost to reverence for their 
superior officers. 


IV. WHAT A LIFE! 


When you have read “Keeper of the 
Blockhead,” fill the blanks in this para- 
graph sketch of Edgar Bergen. 

Bergen is the son of a —_________ 
immigrant. He went to high school in 
the city of . Later he 
attended University. 
After leaving college, Bergen and 
Charlie appeared in vaudeville here and 
in _________. It was while they 
were performing at a night club in New 
‘York that saw them and 
introduced them to radio. Their en- 
gagement was eminently successful. 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 


—And join the discussion: 


1. What do you think causes people 
like Tillie Codder to behave as they do? 
Can they be hel to overcome their 
greediness? How 





2. How can poems like Benet’s 
Western Star help us to understand the 
past and the future? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Gather together some anecdotes 
which would serve to illustrate the char- 
acter of a typical American soldier and 
write a brief sketch employing them. 

2. Write a report such as those in 
“Chats About Books” on a book you 
have recently enjoyed. 

3. Read again the description of 
Flem Burke in “The Shortest Distance 
Between Two Points.” Then close your 
magazine and try to reconstruct the 
a in writing, using the author's 
own phrasing wherever, possible. Do not 
memorize the original, however. Your 
fun will be seeing how near yoiscan get 
independently. 

3. Why do you think the author of 
“A Guerrilla Doctor” closes with the 
words to his teachers: “Thank you. You 
taught me a lot, but I have much more 
to learn.” What does he mean? 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 

Underline the one of the last three 
words in each group which is nearest 
in meaning to the first (italicized) word 
in the group (1-3 are from “Chats 
About New Books”: 4-14 from “Diggers 
at Work”) 

1. prepossessing: a. greedy; b. impress- 
ive; c. prejudiced. 

2. unobtrusive: a. careless; b. ignorant; 
c. retiring. 

3. tedious: a. tiresome; b. cheap; c. dif- 
ficult. 

4. punctured: a. stretched; b. pierced; 
c. mended. , 
5. supine: a. stupid; b. heavenly; c. list- 
ess. 


6. mawkish: a. clumsy; b. weak; c. styl- 
ish 


7. fanatic: a. outlaw; b. disbeliever; 
c. extremist. 

8. durability: a. length; b. sturdiness; 
c. talent. 

9. acquisitive: a. curious; b. grasping; 
c. clever. 

10. tangible: a. tasty; b. breakable; 
c. real. 


11. servility: a. politeness; b. obedience; 
. pride. 
12. impugned: a. accused; b. stolen; 


c. cai . 
13. adapt: a. adjust; b. acquire; c. scold. 
14. devoid: a. cruel; b. lacking: c. frozen. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


ventriloquist (vén tril 6 kwist). Person 
who throws his voice. 

Canberra (kin bér 4). Capital of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

gelignite (jél ig nit). Gelatin dynamite. 


c 


Diggers at Work 
(Continued) 


invent or develop that the 
ne al an ee ine 

carry on their 
> od The desert general, Sir Iven 
Mackay, is a school teacher who calls 
soldiering his “recreation” in Who's 
Who. The commander in chief in Aus- 
tralia, pera Sir Thomas Blamey, was 


a police é 

No officer with a touch of “wowser” 
in him—Australian for stuffed shirt—wil] 
get far with Digger troops. The Digger 
is a newcomer the world’s = 
ocrats and still vigilant in defense of 
his birthright, in war or in . Sub- 
mersion is not for him. If the Yanks 
feel the same way, they at least show 
an overlayer of complaisance, of will- 
ingness to d_ self-expression for 
the ene. Seiwa aokiie of a 
century and a half of i dence and 
the secure knowledge of independence. 

The Australian is the best among the 
Allies by athletic standards—well-de- 


-veloped muscles, quick reflexes, and 


sharp eyes. The American Army, which 
looks next best by this yardstick, can 
show as many men who are fit, say, to 
fight in a prize-ring, but they come 
from a population of 130,000,000. 
There are ':,000,000 Australian people 
in all, and they seldom produce a sol- 
dier whom you would care to meet in a 
back room with fists, knives, pistols, or 
teeth. 

I am giving his ment the best 
of it, too, when I ify teeth, for that 
is the only weakness the well-kept 
American is apt to detect in the Aus- 
tralian soldier. It’s not a weakness that 
keeps him out of action—more than one 
otherwise lethal Digger simply has his 
bad teeth yanked ily and re- 
placed by synthetic fangs, a uniform. 
and a bayonet. The eyes of the Aus- 
tralians are much better than ours in 
general. 

Big-boned and clear-eyed, one Aussie 
soldier looks a good deal like another, 
even to the cast of his features—for the 
Australians are of undiluted British or 
Irish stock and have all been molded 
together in the single task of scratching 
a subsistence and a civilization from 2 
continent that is worn and bare and 
unyielding. They have lived a life that 
colbwaten’ iinet in the body and a 
fierce self-sufficiency in the mind. 

On the Yank who thinks of patroniz- 
ing them, they have the same effect 


as a sega of icewater, applied 

Reprinted from Southwest Passage, 
the Yanks in the Pacifie; by John Lard- 
ner, by permission of J. B. Lippincott 
Co., publishers. 
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T= kitchen door swung open and 
Great-Uncle Joe Stoll came in, laden 
with groceries from the store north of 
Grell’s mill. His heavy, jowled face 
gleamed with perspiration in the thick 
summer heat. Lowering his packages to 
the table, he took a large red handker- 
chief from his overall pocket and wiped 
his face. 

“Come on bad news by the store,” he 
said abruptly. “I hear tell Gus Elker’s 
in trouble.” , 

Great-Aunt Lou narrowed her eyes 
behind her acles and looked at him. 
“What kind of trouble, Joe?” 

“Nobody seems rightly to know,” he 
answered. “Some say he’s been fightin’ 
and some say it’s a dary argument 
with Tillie Codder.” 

“Ho!” exclaimed Great-Aunt. “That 
woman’s been and fought every one of 
her neighbors. I reckon she’s sued ‘em 
all in her time. But Gus don’t hit her 
property, does he?” 

Great-Uncle scratched his head. 
‘Well, now, come t’ think about it, 
seems to me there's a piece a field in 
that northeast sixty next t’ her place. 
Jest a arm-piece, that is. It don’t amount 
t’ much.” : 

“I reckon he'll be sued,” said Great- 
Aunt, nodding. 

Great-Uncle looked uneasy. He stood 
hitching his overalls around by the 
shoulder straps and pushing his hat 
back and forward. From the farmyard 
drowsy sounds drifted into the house: 
of chickens and ducks and geese talking 
against the heat, and oat of Stone's 
Pocket rose the sound of the rain- 
swollen brook. 

“That Tillie Codder’s a smart wom- 
an,” said Great Uncle thoughtfully. 
She’s won more than one law-suit, even 
when she was wrong.” 

“Hoh! She’s been at it ever since she 


. = 


how 


SHORT STORY 


The Shortest Distance 


Tillie grabbed Gus Elker’s land, 
but only when her patience was 
exhausted. Sound familiar? 


By August Derleth 


moved in.” She shook her head in dis- 
approval. “And that man of hers ain't a 
bit better,” adding epithetically, “Fish- 
Eye!” 

“Ted Codder was called “Fish-Eye” 
because he had always had a vacuous 
stare and an open mouth; since he had 
taken to wearing glasses, however, there 
were those who mistook vacuity for an 
expression of intentness. Great-Uncle 
laughed, but in a moment his uneasiness 
came over him again. “I reckon I better 
go over t’ see Gus.” 

“Ain't no need to,” said my Great- 
Aunt Lou. “The corn needs lookin’ after. 
Besides, Gus ain’t home; he come tearin’ 
through here ‘Bout halfn hour ago. 
Reckon he'll be back in good time.” 

Even as she spoke, a wagon clattered 
in off the road and came to a halt. Gus 
Elker stood in the wagon-box, his too 
large overalls pulled out behind him, 
his half-moon of mustache wild over his 
lugubrious mouth. He leaped out and 
came running awkwardly to the house, 
almost exploding into the kitchen, 
where he drew up short at sight of the 
three of us sitting there. 

“Heard you got trouble, Gus,” said 
Great-Aunt bluntly. 

“It’s that there Tillie Codder,” said 
Gus angrily. The words came pouring 
from him, out of his indignation and 
chagrin. “She come over and said she 
wanted a fence down that northeast 
sixty I got, and I like t’ died if she 
didn’t want t’ take part a my field along. 
Claimed it was hers. I told her where t’ 
get off. Tain’t much land, but it’s the 
principle. I ain’t a mind t’ let her snaffle 
off a piece a my land.” 

“ "Bout time somebody hog-tied her,” 
said Great-Uncle. 

“You keep out of it, Joe,” warned 
Great-Aunt Lou sharply. 

“I been thinkin’,” said Gus darkly. “I 
reckon maybe I better take and go t’ 
Baraboo and see the Register a Deeds. 


I ain’t never rightly fenced that north- 
east line, and maybe it be better if I 
kinda looked over the lay a the land. I 
seen it on paper once, but I forgot. I 
don’t aim t’ have Tillie Codder get holt 
a my land under my nose.” 

Gus’s persistence seemed suddenly a 
little pathetic, perhaps because he 
looked as sad as if an unmentionable 
calamity had descended upon him, and 
perhaps because he looked so small and 
crushed, slouched in the chair my 
great-uncle had placed for him. 

“I reckon maybe I better go along,” 
said Great-Uncle thoughtfully. 

“I'd kinda like it,” said Gus. 

Flem Burke was Register of Deeds 
that year, a fat man with his shirt edg- 
my eer over his unpressed trousers, and 
a handkerchief hanging out of a back 
oe He was sitting with his feet on 

is desk and his head hanging out of 
the window. 

“Hello, you two,” he said, eyeing Gus 
and my great-uncle, but making no 
effort to move, “You ain’t brung me 
work, have you? Because if you have, 
it’s too hot.” 

“It's about my deed, Flem,” said Gus, 
“Them Codders is claimin’ a piece a 
my land, and I come t’ see about it.” 

Flem brightened up, his beady little 
eyes perceptibly widening. He swung 
his feet off the desk and drew his head 
into the room. 

“I kinda expected you, Gus,” he said 
in a lazy voice. “Yes sir, I told Ed just 
the other day I figured you'd be up 
soon. I seen it coming. Codders was up 
two weeks ago, and I guessed she was 
up to something again, and the way 
she looked at that southwest line, I 
figured you was for it, Gus.” 

“You reckon she can git part a my 
propitty” asked Gus anxiously. 

Flem scratched his head and grinned 
expansively, a fat grin reaching most 
of the way across his face. “I don’t 
know, Gus. I don’t for sure. She’s been 
mighty lucky. I tell you, I'll get you 
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that deed and you can figure it out.” 
He came around the desk and went 


out of the room. Gus hitched around in . 


his chair and pulled at his shirt collar, 
though it was open. My great-uncle 
found a straw and picked at his teeth. 
No one said anything until Flem Burke 
returned with the deed, which he put 
down on the desk before Gus, leaning 
above him to point out the line with 
his finger. 

“Now here’s that piece,” Flem said. 
“Your northeast line runs due northwest 
from the three-forked elm on the Cod- 
der place, plumb through the middle of 
the follow oak —that’s on your piece, 
Gus —to the sycamore tree on Riley’s 
farm. That’s from southeast by east in a 
due line northwest.” 

Gus nodded, a little relieved. “You 
got a copy a this I c’n have, Flem?” 

“Sure,” said Flem. “You take this one. 
I got the old deed put away, but I had 
this one made and one like it for Cod- 
ders. I figured you'd be lookin’ for this.” 

“That's mighty nice a you, Flem,” 
said Gus. 

Great-Uncle Joe drove on the return 
trip. On the bluffs above Sac Prairie, 
Gus took the deed out of his pocket and 
looked at it. He began to look a little 
less easy. By the time we were turning 
off the highway to take the back road 
across the prairie toward the hills near 
Grell’s mill, Gus looked despairingly 
sad, Every little while he took out the 
deed and read it again. 

Finally Great-Uncle said, “What’s 
eatin’ off you now, Gus?” 

“There ain’t no line fixed here,” Gus 
said. “No line drawn.” 

“But it says it,” said Great-Uncle im- 
patiently. “Flem read it to you. From 
that elm through that oak to the syca- 
more. That’s enough. Can’t anybody say 
it ain’t.” 

Gus swallowed miserably and said 
faintly, “I plumb forgot I cut that oak 
down last winter.” . 

“That don’t make no difference,” said 
Great-Uncle. “That’s the middle tree. 
It’s the end ones that count.” 

“That’s what I was thinkin’,” said Gus 
in an even fainter voice. “Them Cod- 
ders cut down that elm last week and 
blasted the stump out! A line’s fixed 
between two points and there jest ain’t 
two points.” 

The first papers were served on Gus 
within two days. Gus came over fre- 
quently, looking upset and careworn, 
and Great-Aunt finally said that some- 
thing would have to be done to help 
him and the first thing was to get hold 
of a good lawyer. “He best hire himself 
that young Langford,” she said. “He’s 
a spellbinder from ‘way back.” 

As far as Gus was concerned, Great- 
Aunt’s choosing Rufe Langford to de- 
fend his claim settled the matter. Rufe 
Langford was in his forties at that time, 


French - Bavarian 
family named d’Erlette which settled 
in Sauk Prairie more than a century 
ago. Mr. Derleth still lives in Sauk 
City, and it is of this region that he 
writes most of his stories, novels, and 
sketches. An author of amazing 
energy, August Derleth has been fol- 
lowing his profession more or less 
steadily since he was 13. He was 
educated at the University of Wis- 
consin. Not only stories and sketches 
flow from his pen, but poetry as well. 
Only recently Scribners published his 
newest detective story, Seven Who 
W aited. In addition to all these, Mr. 
Derleth has found time to write a 
biography of another Wisconsin 
writer, Zona Gale, and a book for 
the “Rivers of America” series on 
The Wisconsin. 








and- he could throw words around in a 
way that held his listeners to the last 
one. Rufe was tall and gangling, with 
long arms and large hands. He had 
black hair, thick and«wild, and nothing 
he did could keep it under control. His 
face was not handsome but it held you 
—a wide mouth and coal black eyes 
with a hawk nose, which Rufe had a 
habit of touching from time to time 
with the tip of his index finger. 

“The case came up before grey- 
bearded Judge Hanstel for trial. It was 
a hot day in late August, hot already 
when court opened that morning, and 
people were carrying fans and handker- 
chiefs. 

Tillie Codder looked prim and pleas- 
ant, though the eyes behind her spec- 
tacles were sharp and missed nothing. 
She wore a vague little smile, as if she 
did not quite know what it was all 
about, and Great-Aunt began to fume. 

But she had to give her attention 
again to Rufe, who was talking to her. 
“The trouble is, Mrs. Stoll, the boun- 
dary line’s gone, and it can’t be fixed 
from a place in the ground when the 
deed says a tree.” 

Great-Aunt’s eyes wandered back to 
the Codders and the fat, high-colored 
man who was their lawyer. Just then 
she saw Fish-Eye Codder. 

“You, Rufe,” she said. “Don’t you 
mind about that boundary line. You 
know Gus and them ders had a 


ee 


‘ SHORT STORY 


argument there at that line. You just 
get that inta the record, and then you 
get that Fish-Eye on the stand and you 
get him to tell about it, You know what 
to do with him, Rufe.” : 

The formalities of opening the case 
were gone through quickly, and the 
Codders’ lawyer produced a map of the 
property to show the court just where 
the disputed line should be. Rufe Lang- 
ferd had a map, too, with the line 
drawn in a different place, and one was _ 
just as good as the other as far as the 
court was concerned. 

Then the Codders’ lawyer got up and 
talked to the court about the case; he 
made Tillie Codder a poor, harassed 
woman whose neighbors were always 
getting her into trouble, and Gus a low- 
down skunk, not by what he said about 
him but what he didn’t say. My great- 
aunt almost shook with anger, but 
Great-Uncle kept patting her on the 
back. Gus looked as if he wanted to 
crawl under the table and die, his sad 
eyes half shut, and his drooping yellow 
mustache curved all the way around his 
mouth and touching his chest because 
he was hanging his head so low. 

Tillie Codder took the stand, clenched 
a handkerchief in one hand and looked 
worried and distressed. She told her 
story as if she had to be urged, the 
lawyer having to pull every bit of it out 
of her. She told all about the patience 
she had had with Gus all these years, 
and how finally she couldn’t stand it 
any more and had gone to Gus to ask 
him about that line, and there he’d gone 
and was farming a piece of her prop- 
erty. She looked so modest and dis- 
tressed that it seemed wrong to believe 
anything against her. 

She thought she was going to be 
allowed to leave the stand at once, but 
Rufe got up and said he had a few 
questions he wanted to ask her; so she 
looked helpless, smiled confidently at 
the jury, and settled down to do her 
best with those questions. 

“I understand you and Mr. Elker had 
a little argument at the line, Mrs. Cod- 
der,” Rufe said in an easy kind of voice. 
“Is that true?” 

“Yes,” she said reluctantly, “we did. 
Gus, he hit me.” 

Rufe looked horrified and asked, 
“Where did Mr. Elker hit you?” 

Tillie Codder pulled up her sleeve 
and showed the court a half-inch strip 
of plaster crossed on a place hardly 
large enough to cover a good-sized mos- 
quite bite. 

Gus had looked up in astonishment. 
For a moment he could hardly believe 
that he had been accused p striking 


Tillie Codder, but finally it came to him 
and he shouted, “That's a lie, Rufe. I 
done no such thing! ” 
The Codders’ lawyer rumbled warn- 
(Continued on page 37) 





QUIET, RUSTY — WE'LL CREEP 
UP AND SEE WHAT THIS 
'S ALL ABOUT! 


ON A DARK BEACH COAST GUAROSMAN ANDY PAINE ANDO HIS 
OOG, RUSTY, WALK THEIR LONELY PATROL. SUDDENLY 
THEY SEE TWO MEN BEACHING A RUBBER BOAT 


HALT! WHO THEY'RE NAZIS, RUSTY!!! 
IS THERE ? GET THE OTHER ONE... 
THIS Guy'S MY MEAT! 


BEFORE THE STARTLED NAZI SPIES CAN GATHER THEIR WITS 
ANDY AND RUSTY GO INTO ACTION! ANDY QUICKLY OVERPOWERS 
ONE OF THE PAIR WITH COMMANDO TACTICS. MEANWHILE... 


GOOD WORK, ANDY/ FRANKLY, FELLOWS, 

you'LL GET A MEDAL | FEEL KINDA SHAKY, 

FOR THIS. YOU SHOULO # NOW THAT IT’S OVER 
FEEL GREAT! 


JUST WAIT, ANDy- 
WE'LL FIX YOU UP 


RUSTY, TRAINED TO GET HIS MAN, SPRINGS AT THE 
OTHER SPY— BOWLING HIM OVER AND HOLDING HIM 
AT BAY! ANDY'S WHISTLE BRINGS OTHER PATROLS ON THE RUN 


OU DESERVE = : = COWBOY STAR 
ROYAL CROWN COLA ; (T ANDY! ARLES STARRETT SAYS : 


Ce Se oe YT You BET... : ') ( you BET IT 
: NOTHING BUT Mead oi: : 
THE na FOR YOU) AK TASTES BEST; 


COLA FOR YOU sl know what!'m talking about 


when | say Royal Crown Cola 
tastes best,” says Charles 
Starrett, famous film cowboy. 
“| took the cola taste-test. . . 
tasted leading colas in paper 
cups. Royal Crown Cola won 

aby a mile!” Try Royal Crown 
Cola. 2 full glasses 5¢. 





IN SPANISH AND ENGLISH, RUTH ERNEST ANNOUNCES 


DEPARTURE OF PLANES FOR AMERICAN 


AIRLINES 


Women in Aviation 


As the giant motors of the 
sleek, silver transport begin to 
roar, there is the last minute 
bustle of loading, the last- cries 
of farewell. Through the ampli- 
fiers in the mail building comes 
the calm voice of a girl: 

“Attention! American Airlines 
announces the departure of their 
Flagship en route to Monter- 
rey and Mexico City. All 
aboard, please.” 

After a short pause, the same 
pleasant voice says: “Atten- 
cion! American Airlines anun- 
cia la salida inmediata de su 
avion Flagship rumbo a Mon- 
terrey y la ciudad de Mejico. A 
bordo por favor.” 

One more of the many wom- 
en specialists being employed 
by the airlines is at work. She is 
* an announcer—seeing that all 
understand the _— . " 
parture, and doing her bit o 
ehembhetinant as well. 

The airlines of America are 
more vital than ever while the 
nation is at war. 

To speed the business of 
Army and Navy officers, tech- 
nicians, contractors, government 
officials, and civilians, women 
are doing their part. They play 
the role of any job from stew- 
ardesses to ticket or reservation 
clerks, to operations agents, mail 
carriers, announcers, dispatch- 
ers, expresswomen, flight con- 
trol officers, Link trainer instruc- 
tors, mechanics, meteorologists, 





radio operators, and on down an 
ever-expanding list. 

Aviation has absorbed thou- 
sands of the country’s working 
women, and the airlines con- 
stitute only a small part of the 
vast field their employment 
covers. Most has been heard of 
women at work in aircraft 
manufacturing plants, where 
their jobs cover almost as large 
a list as the men’s do. Engi- 
neers, blueprint readers, rivet- 
ers, welders, mechanics, inspec- 
tors—women are found among 
them all. 

And then there are the girls 
with wings. America’s women 
fliers have made a real niche 
for themselves in ferrying army 
planes. Recently, 23 young 
women, armed with shining sil- 
ver wings and hard-earned 
Army diplomas, completed their 
special training with the Army 
Air Force at Houston, Texas. 

Hundreds more are following 
in their steps. The greatest op- 
portunity for women pilots any- 
where in the world is offered 
by the Army Air Force Flying 
Training Detachment under the 
direction of Jacqueline Cochran. 





DID YOU SEE the full page of 
“War Models to Build” on 
last week's back cover? Over 
90% of today’s pilots are 
former builders of model! air- 
planes! 





Army Air Force 
Lowers Requirements 


The dreaded words, “Sorry, 
you won’t do,” will not be heard 
as often in the future. Many a 
young man who was once 
turned down by the Air Force 
because of a slight defect in an 
eye or an-ear is hurrying back 
for re-examination. 

The Air Force needs many 
more aviation cadets—men to 
fly and navigate the planes, 
men to fire their guns and dro 
their bombs. This great ra 
for men has made it necessary 
to relax the formerly rigid en- 
trance uirements. 

Ph standards have been 
considerably eased by thé new 
orders, dated July 31, 1943. 
Most important is the lowering 
of the visual requirements from 
a normal of 20-20 to 20-30. The 
hearing acuity requirements, 
which formerly stood at 20-20 
for each ear, are now 20-20 for 
- ear oe tr seg the other. 

e relaxation of the depth-per- 
ception test ndicmay - a 
able error to 35 millimeters. 


Engineering Wizardry 

The longest aircraft 
tion line in the world, 6,100 
feet, has been installed in a 
factory only 700 feet long! It’s 
accomplished in the Douglas 
Santa Monica plant. 


produc- 


BACK THE ATTACK! 
Buy War Savings Stamps 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
Editor of Air Week 


The status of women fliers in 
this war has been constantly 

i . Now there are no 
more WAFS. Their name has 
changed to the WASP—Women 
Auxi Service Pilots. 

In the Navy now you have 
to be able to recognize planes 
in 1/75th of a second. To 
learn to do it you take a 120- 
hour course, study 2,000 slide 
pictures. 

Fascinating to talk to. is Barry 
Bart, aviation artist. He is the 


man who can — say, 
“When I taught Billy tchel 
to fly. . .” Bart has been flying 
since 1911, was a flying instruc- 
tor during World War I. 

The Air Corps has many 
jobs. One of the most recent 
was putting “Screeching 
Mimi” out of action during 
the fighting in Sicily. Mimi 
was a 210 mm. rocket mortar 
used by the Germans. Its 
6,000-yard range makes it an 
extremely dangerous weapon. 

As if desert and arctic pilots 
don’t have enough to wo 
about, they have the added dif- 
ficulty of g to land on 
snow and san ered surfaces. 
The reflection these create 
makes it difficult to judge the 
exact distances from the ground. 





Childhood Hobby Becomes Career 


Nicknamed the “Wright 
brothers” because of their pas- 
sion for building model air- 

lanes, Harvey and Howard 
Doering, 23-year-old twins of 
Los Angeles, have changed a 
fascinating hobby into a suc- 
cessful career. After many years 





Vengeance, and the huge Lib- 
erator bomber. 

The models are used for 
demonstration by the 
Army and Navy flight instruc- 
tors who find them useful for 


demonstratin of flight. 

Although She de are 
made from scefaps of oil cans 
and cast-off film containers, they 
are exact duplicates of their 
full-sized’ sisters. ts are 
translated into scaled mock-ups. 
Models are first whittled out of 
— Plaster er are made, 
les are poured, tem- 
a provide paw we 
orming comes trimming, an 
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Jhe atemen of, lomtottour 


are the students of today 


VERY school boy with an older 

brother or relative in the air 
service, knows it takes highly spe- 
cialized knowledge to “win wings” 
in this war. 

It isn’t enough to be physically 
sound and daring. Every candidate 
for an air commission must also 
prove himself intellectually fit. 

The armed services cannot—and 
will not—make exceptions for a boy 
who hasn’t the mental capacity to 
absorb essential aeronautical 
“know-how”. It would mean too 
much of a risk of other trained men 
—and of valuable equipment—for 
the rules to be otherwise. 


If you aspire to be a pilot, bom- 


bardier or navigator in an 
air crew, buckle down to 
your mathematics, physics 
and other exact sciences this 
school year. 


More likely than not, 
your school has a special training 
course that will make the future 
easier for you, if you apply yourself 
and want to fly. 


All the members of the Army and 
Navy Air Forces are doing a great 
job—the maintenance men as well 
as the fliers. Some of the most fa- 
mous, the fellows whose names are 
in the headlines, belong to Flying 
Fortress outfits. We of Studebaker 
feel particularly close to them be- 


cause our craftsmen build 
large numbers of Cyclone 
engines which power that 


mighty Boeing bomber. 


Studebaker also produces 
tens of thousands of big, 
multiple-drive military trucks as 
well as other vital war matériel. 
We'll be doing that until the war is 
won and the fine new Studebaker 
cars and trucks of a bright new to- 
morrow can be built. 


STUDEBAKER 


New building Wright Cyclone engines fo 
the Beeing Flying Fortress — multiple-drive 
military trucks — ether vital war matériel 
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PARTS OF A PLANE 


An airplane is divided into five major sections: fuselage, wings, empennage, landing 


gear, and power plant. 


The wings are the most important part of the plane, for even the most powerful engine 
with the lightest body could not rise from the ground without wings. They act as an air 
deflector. The planform, or shape of the wings, may be one of several: square, tapered, 
swept-back, or a combination of these. 

The downward or upward course of the plane is partially controlled by the ailerons, 
which are found on the trailing edge of the wings. 

The principal part of the wing is the cross-section or camber. By the use of flaps, the 
camber may be increased and more lift obtained. The span of the wing is measured from 
tip to tip and the chord from the leading edge to the trailing edge. The ratio of the span 
to the chord is the aspect ratio. 


The empennage is composed of the fins, elevator, stabilizer and rudder. All fixed sur- 


faces act as stabilizers and 


e movable surfaces as controls. 


The fuselage is the body of the plane and serves the same purpose as does the body 


of an automobile. 


The landing gear is the understructure which supports the weight of an aircraft on 
land or water. It consists of the steering wheel, tail Sheste. nose wheel and, in the case of 


a seaplane, floats, 





Flying Forest Rangers 


Smoke! The pilot of the 65- 
horsepower plane notices it, but 
gives it no more than a second’s 
glance. It is gray smoke, fac- 
tory smoke. He circles the heav- 
ily wooded area, peering anxi- 
ously out of his cockpit, always 
looking for something he ho 
he never finds — the wispy, blue 
smoke that indicates burning 
timber. 

The naticn’s lumber supplies 
are essential to the war effort. 
High ‘explosives, plastics, and 
plywood for airplanes depend 
on our forests. Realizing this, 
the U. S. Civil Air Patrol, in 
cooperation with the U. S. For- 
est Service and the National 
Park Services of the Depart- 





ment of the Interior, worked 
out a pe to utilize the ser- 
vices of the Civil Air Patrol by 
establishing the forest patrol. 

CAP’s forest patrol is divided 
into two main types of opera- 
tion: patrols on regular Baily 
schedule and those which op- 
erate only in emergencies. 
Scheduled patrols are usually of 
a two-hour’s duration, and three 
or four are made over an area 
in one day. 

A num of State fores 
departments have made fun 
available to cover the patrol’s 
expenses. Ohio has a splendid 
system for spotting and report- 
ing forest fires. The pilot, upon 
finding the dreaded blue smoke, 





writes a brief account of its 
extent and attaches it to a map 
on which is indicated its loca- 
tion and direction. Dropping it 
at the nearest warden’s station, 
he circles the spot to see if the 
information is picked up and 
waits for the signal that will tell 
whether or not the warden will 
be able to get to the fire. If 
the warden cannot go, the pilot 
flies off to the next ’s 
house. 

The efficiency of this method 
has done away with any serious 
fires in the area since.the forest 
patrol began its work. In many 
states, two-way radio com- 
ee is used for reporting 





Scholastic AIR WEEK 
Woman of the Week 


JACQUELINE 
COCHRAN 


THE outstanding aviatrix of 
the nation, known to all as 
“Jackie” Cochran, was born in 
an aeronautical a ere, at 
Pensacola, Florida. 

She learned to ten years 
ago, and obtained private 

’s license after three weeks’ 
training. In 1937, she won first 
in the women’s division 

of. the Bendix trancontinental 
race, and took third place 
against a field of men. A year 
later she set a new women’s 
transcontinental record of 10 
hours, 7 minutes, 10 seconds: 
Holder of many national and in- 
ternational records, she has 
received the Clifford Burke Har- 
mon trophy of the International 
—— of Aviators as the out- 
standing woman flier in the 
world . . . in 1937, ’38, and ’39. 

In June of 1941 she became 
the first woman to a bomber 
across the North Atlantic. With 
America at war, she took a 

up of American -women pi- 
fots to England in March, 1942, 
for service with the British Air 
Transport Auxiliary, in which 
she was Flight Captain. 

Appointed Director of 
Women’s i Training in 
September, 1942, she headed 
the training of not less than 500 
women fliers for the U. S. Army 
Air Force. Her duties were ex- 

ded in , 1943, when she 
oan made os ahs of all women 
pilots in the Army Air Force. 


AIR BOOKS 


Tse Wricet Broruers by 
Fred C. Kelly, Harcourt Brace, 
$3.50. The great book about the 
Wright brothers yet remains to 
be written. This isn’t it. a ® 
does give a good picture of the 
early O re-flight eborts of those 
pioneers. 

Smoxe STREAM: VISUALIZED 
Am Frow by C. Townsend 
Ludington, Coward - McCann 
Inc., $2.75. This small book 
takes a vivid new a ch in 

ing the laws aerody- 
seen Ite a valuable book for 
those who plan to fly. 


TRANsport For War by Ed- 
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following 
the films 


THE FALLEN SPARROW. 

vw (RKO Radio. Directed by 
Richard Wallace. Produced 
by Robert Fellows.) 


IF YOU don’t mind concentrating 
closely to get the last measure of enter- 
tainment out of a film, The Fallen Spar- 
row is worth it. There’s plenty of 
excitement in this picture of pre-war 
espionage, but the plot is revealed in 
such small doses that it’s a little hard 
to follow. 

Kit (John Garfield) comes home to 
America after two years of torture in a 
Spanish prison, His best friend, who 
helped Kit escape, is murdered. 

Suspicious of everyone, Kit wonders 
why his old friends are so closely con- 
nected with a group of titled refugees. 
He suspects the refugees of being Axis 
agents, and it turns out that he has 
oa reason to do so. One of them 
Maureen O’Hara) proves more dan- 
gerous than he had expected her to be. 

Before long Kit himself becomes the 
hunted instead of*the hunter. He has 
in his possession a division flag of the 
Spanish Republican Army. This stand- 
ard is badly wanted by Hitler's under- 
cover men, and they will stop at noth- 
ing to get it. Another of Kit’s friends 
fs murdered, and Kit escapes death by 
a narrow margin before the mystery is 
unravellec. 


SALUTE TO THE MARINES. 
(MGM. Directed by S. Syl- 

van Simon. Produced by 

John W. Considine, Jr.) 


SERGEANT MAJOR William Bailey 
(Wallace Beery) was a non-com with 
80 years service behind him. He knew 
the business of training men for the 
battle lines from the ground up, but he 
had never seen action himself. 

Sergeant Bailey is just one of the un- 
usual and interesting characters in 
Salute to the Marines. His wife (Fay 
Bainter) is an out-and-out pacifist who 
believes that war can be cured by broth- 
erly love. She lives in the midst of a 
regular brotherly love sect, as a matter 
of fact. Its leader, Mr. Caspar, is an in- 
teresting character, too. Under cover of 
this sect, he does some fancy spying. 

The scene of the picture is important. 
It begins in the Philippines just before 
Pearl Harbor, and ends when the Japa- 
hese invade the islands. 

These ingredients, plus excellent 
technicolor photography, should go to 
make up an outstanding war picture. 
They do not. In spite of the. actors’ 
efforts and the script writers’ ideas, the 
film just doesn’t ring true. 


BOMBS AWAY! 





Tons of FIGHT 


“Battleship of the skies” —that’s what 
they call this giant new American 
bomber. Fliers need the best of train- 
ing, skill and physical fitness to Nandle 
a plane like this. How’s your condition? 


is. 
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Get FIT now! And learn 





VX 


HERE'S 


BOMB. " 
POWER! ‘xi 


10 tons of block 
busters. That’s the 5 R) 
bomb capacity of 
this new super- 
plane now in mass 
production. Bad 
news for the Axis 


good news for us! 
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AND HERE'S More good news! 
ere’s where you 


FOOD = ene A tll 
amous energy 

P Ow ER! and other vital nour- 
ishment for a cham- 

pion start 

each 

morn- 

ing. 


N ae yj Ly 


to eat like a champion! On 
every step of the road to 
victory we’re learning that champion 
performance calls for champion fitness. 
So start your physical fitness program 
the way so many of your favorite 
athletes do. Get up and go with milk 
and fruit and Wheaties, “Breakfast 
of Champions.” 

Real whole wheat food power— 
that’s what Wheaties give you. These 
toasted flakes with the “come-and- 
get-it” flavor are packed with a// the 
widely known,important food values of 
wheat. Here’s why Wheaties are tops 
for a power-start every morning. 

Make your breakfast count for 
physical fitness every morning. Lead 
off with milk, fruit and Wheaties, 
“Breakfast of Champions.” General 
Mills, Inc. makes Wheaties—to make 
breakfast fun for you! 


” Breaktast 
OF .« 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 


”* are d trade marks of Gencral Mills, loc, 














Cicero Said: 


‘Probability 
és the Guide 
of Life” 











But one must be on 
guard against the im- 
probables. 


For example, the father 
of young children will 
probably live to see them 
reach the age of self- 


depenuence. 


But he guards them with 
life insurance against 
the possibility of his un- 
timely death. 











YOU and your life 


"Aw, What's the Use of Studying!” 


(Any young reader who thinks that I’m 
conspiring with his parents and teachers 
needn't go any further, but honor bright, 
any resemblance is entirely coincidental.) 


OM JENKINS is an average Ameri- 

can boy, with a fairly good mind 
and more energy than he can use. He 
wants to learn ow to run a Diesel en- 
gine. He’s sitting at his desk, bling 
to his pal, Dick Britton, in the double 
seat: 

“Here’s a big war on. Everybody's 
out either fighting or working; anyway, 
doing something important, but I have 
to a: irregular verbs! I’m interested 
é machines, not verbs. What good are 
verbs? And what’s worse, I have to 
study ‘em tonight, too, when there's a 
dance, I wouldn’t mind if there was 
some use of studying, but it doesn’t 
make sense, not for me, anyway.” 

Why do people study? 

Some persons—Dick Britton, for ex- 
ample—study under compulsion, a kind 
of voluntary servitude. 

By having enrolled in school, Dick 
feels he has agreed beforehand to carry 
out orders whether or not he sees a 
reason for the immediate task. Even if 
the task doesn’t seem to fit in with his 
‘re or future plans, it’s not 1 to 

im, Dick argues, to ask why. As long 
as he is in school, his job is to obey. 

Believe it or not, some people study 
in order to learn. Here is Roy Brook. 
Roy is tremendously interested in math. 
He's active in the Math Club, spends 
two nights a week playing chess, and 
wants to design planes. Learning more 
and more about alegbra or trig gives 
Roy as much satisfaction and sense of 
achievement as another boy or girl 
may get from doing the rhumba, swim- 
ming across the lake, or listening to 
Frank. Sinatra. 

Incidentally, many young people 
know more about Sinatra than they do 
about syntax, because they can see the 
appeal of Sinatra, but what syntax 
could possibly contribute is much less 
evident. Yet what is dull to one person 
—say the study of poetry or novels— 
may open a new world of interest to 
someone else, and give him a source of 
pleasure for an entire lifetime. 

Roger Hill is another type. He studies 
because, even if a given assignment is 
dull, carrying it out makes possible 


some slight advance in his career. Roger 
doesn’t ask himself if he likes each step 
or not. The only thing he wants to 
know is whether he is getting some- 
where. ° 

Roger studies irre verbs because 
that means a high school diploma and a 
diploma may help him im landing a 
job. Certainly, it will make possible ad- 
mission to college, with professional 
training after that, if he wants it. 

Tom is the kind of a person who 
lives entirely in the present. If what he 
is asked-to do is pleasant and satisfies a 
current mood or impulse it is good. If 
it is disagreeable or interferes with a 
current mood or impulse, it is bad. All 
of us have—or should have—“near’ 
goals and “far” goals: today’s job, to- 
morrow’s final achiévement. But some 
boys and girls like Tom are unable to 
see the relation of the present to what 
they will be doing, or kind of per- 
son they will be, years from now. A 
man in the Air Forces may have no 
“ame love of astronomy, but as a pilot 

must know some celestial navigation. 

Tom cannot be like Dick. He will 
not do things merely because he’s told 
to do them. Tom cannot be like Roy- 
his intellectual curiosity will not be sat- 
isfied by any of his school subjects. 
Whether or not this is Tom’s fault is 
immaterial, but certainly it’s a lost op- 
portunity for both Tom and _ school. 
Tom may make himself into a Roger 
Bell. School in that case will be a road 
that leads to a highway that leads toa 
town, where you. can settle down. If 
you are on your way somewhere and 
must get there by a certain time, you 
keep going even if the road is full of 
detours, or the scenery is uninteresting, 
or its starts to storm. 

Tom is not necessarily inferior to 
the other boys either as a student or 
as a person. He may do fine work in 
the world, but he works well only when 
he has the kind of job that he likes and 
that has a direct tie-up with his imme 
diate plans. People of his kind do well 
in fields where they are able to create 
the variety and conditions that suit 
them, and are permitted to do thing 
on their initiative. 

Under such circumstances, T6m may 
be more brilliant than his more “regv- 
lar” classmates could ever hope to be 
But there are thousands of places wher¢ 
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Tom’s kind will never fit in. Some boys 
and girls find school subjects dull and 
useless. One student in a hundred 
thinks the high school experience is al- 
most a total waste for him. But what- 
ever else a high school diploma may 
represent, it does mean a step com- 
pleted in one’s life. 

Perhaps Tom Jenkins will finish 
school, groaning and muttering all the 
while. He will at least have the satis- 
faction of having finished something, 
even though, when he gets out of 
school, he will think he is making no 
direct use of the subject, and will be- 
lieve he has forgotten it all. 

I have known dozens of boys and 
girls who quit school: nothing could 
persuade them to remain at their desks 
or do any work. Years afterward many 
of these boys and girls regretted they 
had left. They had not changed their 
minds about the dullness of the sub- 
jects as they had found them, but they 
regretted leaving because the sense of 
a job left unfinished always bothered 
them. 

No one can make Tom study—except 
Tom. He will have to study because, 
without studying, he can’t learn enough 
to pass his subjects. He will have: to 
find a way to accept the dull tasks and 
responsibilities with which life is filled— 
even irregular verbs, which have no di- 
rect connection with Diesel engines. He 
will have to learn to study as efficiently 
as he can, (A coming article in Scho- 
lastic will deal with this subject. ) 

If Tom quits, I'd like to say, “Good 
luck and more power to you, Tom. 
Let's hope you're never sorry. You can 
always go back to school and finish up, 
if you want to hard enough. But it will 
be much easier for you to study now, 
rather than later in life, if you can force 
yourself to buckle down and get 
through school. Later on you may be 
married and have a family. You may 
think you have too much on your mind 
now for school, what with the Arm 
ahead, to say nothing of ‘Jeanie with 
the light brown hair.’ But you'll have 
more later on. In the long run, we all 
learn best by our own experience.” 





“I'VE SCUTTLED MY PEN 
TROUBLES WITH PARKER 
QUINK! THE SOLV-X IN IT 
PROTECTS METAL AND RUB- 
BER. THAT'S. VITAL NOW 
WHEN PENS AND REPAIR 
PARTS ARE SO TERRIBLY 
; SCARCE.” 
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at your pen, or you may have 
to do without!”’ says Uncle Sam. 

Government rulings have radically cut 
production of all first-choice brands of 
fountain pens. Repair parts, too, are 
dwindling. 

Now is the time to switch to protective 
Parker Quink. Smooth-writing, brilliant. 
It's the only ink with so/v-x. 

Soly-x stops most pen troubles before 
they start. It prevents metal corrosion 
and the wrecking of rubber caused by 
high-acid inks, Solv-x ends clogging and 
gumming .. . cleans your pen as it writes! 

Parker Quink is ideal for steel pens, 
too! The Parker Pen Company, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, and Toronto, Canada. 


FOR Veco MAIL “‘Micro-fllm Black“’ 
Parker Quink in ““Micro-film Black" photo- 
graphs perfectly! It is jet-black—ideal for every 
use. Quink comes in 7 permanent colors: Micro- 
film Black, Biwe-Black, Royal Blue, Green, 
Violet, Brown, Red. 2 washable colors: Black, 
Blue. Family size, 25¢. Other sizes, 15¢ and up. 


PARKER Qu ink 


THE ONLY 








1. Protects rubber . . . lengthens the life 

of sac or diaphragm. 

2. Dissolves sediment and gum left by 

other inks. Cleans your pen as it writes. 

3. Prevents clogging of feed. 

4. Safeguards base metal ports... 
prevents corrosion. 
5. Assures quick 
starting and even 
fiow at all times. 





Copr. 1043, 
The Parker Pen Company 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


STAND BY is back! In spite of paper 
and space limitations, your radio column 
one eee ee = © you want it. 

on’t you what programs you'd 
like pi ea about, what gestions ‘ou 
want answered? A card to “Stand By” in 
care of Scholastic, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., will do the trick. 

Meanwhile, here is a round-up of fall 
programs in alphabetical order. Unless 
otherwise noted, pro are now on the 
air. Check your newspaper for time 
and station. 


ALDRICH FAMILY. Dickie Jones from 
Texas is the new Henry Aldrich. He re- 

laces Norman Tokar, who followed Ezra 

tone, the original Henry, into the Army. 
He won the radio role of Henry over 500 
other boys. Thursday, 8:30 P.M.—NBC. 


BENNY, JACK. Jack, Mary, Rochester, 
and all the gang return October 10. Sun- 
day, 7 P.M.—NBC. (That outstanding dra- 
matic program, Those We Love, summer 
replacement for Jack Benny, moves to a 
2 PM. spot on Sunday over NBC.) 

BURNS AND ALLEN, The same line- 
= is. back, sees Herman the Duck. 

uesday, 9 P.M.—CBS. 

CARNEGIE, DALE. The author of 
How To Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple gives the inside story on celebrities in 
Little-Known Facts Well-Known 
People. Thursday, 10:15 P.M.—MBS. 


CUGAT, XAVIER. The band- 
leader broadcasts from Hollywood where 
he is making a picture. For rhumba-samba- 
conga fans! Saturday 11 A.M.—BN (1:30 
PM. for Mountain and Pacific Coast lis- 
teners). 

FIRST NIGHTER. This. thirteen-year- 
old favorite again features light drama 
from the “Little Theatre Times 
Square.” Broadcast from WGN, Chicago. 
Sunday, 6 P.M.—MBS. 

INFORMATION PLEASE. These popv- 
lar radio smarties returned September 13. 
Same lineup with famous guests and 
Clifton Fadiman as MC. Monday, 10:30 
R.M.—NBC. 


INNER SANCTUM. This spine-chiller 
shifts to Columbia with Raymond Edward 
Johnson as the sinister “host.” Incident- 
ally, Johnson’s first role was Santa Claus in 
a school play! Saturday, 8:30 P.M.—CBS. 


REVLON REVUE. Gertrude Lawrence 
of Broadway fame makes her radio bow 
September 30. With guest stars she will 
present great moments of the theatre. 


| Mark Warnow vopelies the music, Thurs- 


day, 10:30 P.M. 


(Note: All times given are Eastern War 
Time. NBC means National Broadcast- 





ing Company; BN, Blue Network; CBS, 
Columbia Broadcasting System; MBS, 
Mutual Broadcasting System.) 
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S PENNY walked upstairs, she could 


hear Dodie’s voice coming from her ° 


mother’s bedroom. 

“But Mom—” Dodie protested in her 
familiar wail of exasperation. 

“That will do, Dodie.” Mrs. Parker’s 
voice was firm and final. “We won't 
discuss it any further.” 

Dodie’s slight form flashed across the 
hallway like a streak of lightning. When 
Penny entered their room, she found 
Dodie parked in the middle of the bed 
with her legs crossed, arms folded, and 
a glum expression on her face. 

“Um-m, Chief Sitting Bull, no 
doubt.” 

Dodie ignored the crack. “She—she 
treats me as if I were four, instead of 
fourteen!” 

Penny sat down at the dressing table 
and took out her manicure kit. “Parents 
are funny that"way, Dodie. You have 
to convince them that you're grown up.” 

“But it’s so silly, her saying it’s not 
safe for me to go across town alone at 
night,” Dodie seethed. “And I've al- 
ready told Joy I'd come study with her.” 

“Joy? Isn’t she a new one?” 

“Well, yes, but she’s my very dearest 
friend. We have civics together,” Dodie 
added, as if that explained everything. 
Getting no response fiom Penny, she 
burst out with, “F’r goodness sake, 
don’t I have the right to choose my 
own friends?” 

Penny nodded. “Yes, but parents are 
funny that way, too. They like to meet 
our friends and see why we think 
they're so swell.” 

Dodie was silent for a few minutes, 
then she said in a more even voice, 
“Penny, how do you convince ‘em 
you're grown-up?” 

Penny went on with- her . uanicure. 
“Well, mostly by acting that way at 
home. By talking things over calmly 
and sensibly. By listening to someone 
else's opinion and being willing to take 
advice. Then, you can prove a lot b 
taking responsibilities off their head 


Penny found Dodie parked on the 
bed with her legs crossed and a 
glum expression on her face. 


ders. Mom wouldn't let me buy my 
own clothes until after I'd started help- 
ing her with the marketing and proved 
that I knew the value of a dollar. And 
Dad-—surely you remember our argu- 
ments a coupla years ago when he 
wouldn’t let me have dates! Then 1 
offered to look after you and Pudge the 
nights he and Mom wanted to go bowl- 
ing with their crowd, and pretty soon 
he decided that, if I could take care 
of you kids, I could take care of my- 
self. So he let me have dates!” 

“B-but there’s nobody for me to look 
after,” Dodie complained. “Pudge is 
bigger than I am now!” 

“You could look after yourself and 
your clothes a lot better.” 

Dodie’s eyes followed Penny's oe 
around the room, then she suddenly 
brightened. “If I cleaned up and put 
away my skates and stuff downstairs, 
d’ya spose she’d let me go to Joy’s to- 
night? 

Penny shook her head. “It won’t work 

that fast, Dodie. You have to keep at 
it a while, before they begin to catch 
on. 
Dodie pulled herself oft the bed with 
an effort and started cleaning up. “I 
2a parents are just something you 
ave to put up with.” 

Penny laughed at her forlorn expres- 
sion. “We couldn't get re without 
them, though, could we? And it really 
isn’t hard to get along with them, if we 
give them something in return for the 

ings we ask.” 

Dodie watched Penny put away her 
manicure kit, then she said, “Who've ya 
gotta date with tonight? There’s a swell 
movie at the Palace if—” 

“Not tonight. He’s a new boy at Cen- 
tral—Nick Warren—and, since this is 
our first date, I think Mom and Dad 
will want to have a look at him. Be- 
Sides, he didn’t ask me to go to the 
movies!” 
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“But, gosh, he won't wanna sit 
around and talk to them all night!” 
Dodie cried, aghast at the thought. 

“Not all night, silly: But it really 
works better to let them see what he’s 
like before you ask to go out with him. 
Sometimes it’s better for you to see, 
too!” Penny added, rising. “Howsabout 
us fixing supper, so Mom can finish her 


sewing?” 

Dodie frowned, then shrugged. 
“Okay, but I sure hope she notices how 
responsible I'm getting!” 


Tu family were beginning their meal 
when Penny brought in the hot corn 
muffins she'd made. As she took her 
place at the table, her father was saying 
to her mother, “So I told Joe I'd serve 
on the Civic Youth committee. By 
golly, something’s got to be done to 
keep these kids off the streets at night! 
They ought to stay at home. In fact, 
everybody ought to stay at home more 
these days. We'd all—what are you smil- 
ing about, Penny?” 

“I was just hoping you and Mom 
were going to be here tonight, so you 
could meet—someone. Hes a new 
boy——” 

“Where'd 
Parker asked. 

“At school. At the dance.” Penny 
smiled, remembering. “He—he just in- 
troduced himself.” 

“Huh, fresh uy!” . Pudge 
through a mouthful of potatoes. 

“No, not at all.” Penny turned to her 
father. “What would you do, Dad, if 
you were a new student and didn’t 

now anybody and you wanted to 
dance with—somebody?” 

Mr. Parker considered a moment, 
then laughed, “Why, I'd do just what 
this young man did. And I think Ill 
have to congratulate him on his choice 
of—somebodys!” 

“Don’t you dare!” Penny cried, blush- 
ing furiously but happily. 


you meet him?” Mr. 


said 
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True War Stories Every Week 


e « - in SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


This term don’t miss this dandy reading in 
your SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


VICTORY STORY OF 
heroic true episodes 


THE ‘ARMED FORCE 


FORCES — First hand accounts of 
lite in the armed forces and achievements of 
branches of the services. 


THE WAR IN THE 
aviation 


ts in the Air 
WAR NEWS 


— Big maps and 
keep 


THE WEEK — Exciting and 
from this war by top flight 


AIR — Follow latest wartime 


Week section. 
you 
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Week ‘after week in the COMBINED 


SENI 
The 


after week in 
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High School 
Just 4c a weeki 


SCHOLASTIC 


Weekly 


American 
ONLY 65c for 16 Big Issues 





So, There! 


Howard Barlow, orchestral conduc- 
tor, recalls the time when he and George 
Gershwin appeared on the same pro- 
gram. They were to perform Gershwin’s 
Concerto in F with the composer at the 
piano, At the rehearsal Gershwin com- 
plained because Barlow was conduct- 
ing without a score. Barlow explained 
that he had carefully memorized the 
work, but the composer insisted that he 
use a score, afraid that Barlow might 
make a mistake. 

For the sake of peace Barlow finally 
agreed and conducted with a score 
in front of him. The performance was 
flawless. What Gershwin didn’t know, 
however, was that Barlow had placed 
the music upside down and was, there- 
fore, turning the pages backward! 


First and Last 


“Give me your last name first,” said 
the clerk registering ship workers for 
the pay-as-you-go income tax .deduc 
tions. 

“First,” he answered. 

“What's your first name then?” she 
snapped. 

“Last,” he repliéd. 

In a huff she shoved the form over 
to the worker and told him to fill it out 
himself, When he handed it back, she 
read, “Last Gale First, 1106 Louisiana 
Ave., Tampa, Fla.” 

He wasn’t kidding, either. 


Book Notes 


Sign in the window of a Cleveland 
book-shop: CURDLE UP WITH A 
GOOD MURDER MYSTERY. 

Louis Untermeyer, author and edi- 
tor, has this title to suggest for a book 
on a WEE "EM AND 
REAP. 


Lack in Latin 

Teacher (in Latin class): “Bob, con- 
jugate the verb ‘to lack.’” 

Bob (whispering): “Hey, Butch, 
what is it?” : 

Butch: “Darned if I know.” 

Bob (to teacher): “Darnifino, darnifi- 
nare, darnifinave, darnifinatis.” 





Front Cover Photo 


The Official U. S. Marine Corps 
photograph on front cover shows Pri- 
vate First Class Charles W. am ot 
Lebanon, Missouri, e 
horizon on an island cen, 
where in the southwest - 
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The Shortest Distance 


(Continued) 


ingly, <= in ge Hanstel rapped 
smartly with his gavel. “You're out of 
order, Mr. Elker,” he said, “Proceed, 
Mr. Langford.” . 

Tillie Codder had put up a hand as 
if to shield herself ei Gus’s anger 
and looked so’ and dismayed. She 
had the jury wi with her all the way, and 
her lawyer knew it. He contented him- 
self with pointing out that two of the 
trees mentioned on the deed had been 
taken down, and rested his case. 

Rufe was listening to Gus, who was 
explaining about the trees, when sud- 
denly he took out pencil and paper, 
scribbled something, and sent a note 
away with his young assistant. Then he 
got up and put his case in as few words 
as possible, because he could see the 
jury was set and the best thing he 
could do was to concentrate on tearin 
down the impression Tillie Codder ha 
so shrewdly built up. 

He was watching the door, and 
pretty soon the assistant came back, and 
after him Flem Burke with his shirt- 
sleeves rolled high. He came down the 
aisle mopping his forehead. 

“I call Flem Burke,” said Rufe, the 
moment Great-Aunt left the stand. 

Flem got up and labored down the 


Flem to explain about that piece of 
land, and he did. “Now you tell this 
court whether there was any inquiry 
about that line before nineteen days 
ago, ” said Rufe. ~ 

“Sure, the Codders was up to ask 
about it,” said Flem. “Just three weeks 
ago today.” 

“That’s all, Mr. Burke,” said Rufe. 

The Codders’ ‘lawyer disdained to 
question Flem Burke, and Rufe called 
Gus to the stand. Gus came up looking 
as. if the entire court had turned against 
him. He left the jury cold. 

“Now, Mr. Elker,” said Rufe, “you 
heard how there was inquiry made by 
the plaintiff about that line three weeks 
ago today. Do you remember what hap- 
pened nineteen days ago?” 

“Oh, sure,” said Gus. “Sure. Them 
Codders took that elm down.” 

“So after coming up here and finding 
out that the line was plainly drawn 
from an elm on their property to a 
sycamore on Mr. Riley's, they took 
down that elm two days after. You 
think that helps them to show this court 
where the line is, Mr. Elker?” 

The Codders’ lawyer got up and 
waved his arms and said, “I object, your 
Honor. He’s accusing my clients of con- 
spiracy. 

Rufe turned, smooth as oil. “Not at 
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all, Mr. Lane. But if you think it smells 
of conspiracy, I shall not take issue 
with you. 

Judge Hanstel choked and held a 
document before his lips. “Strike that 
out, Mr. Vondern,” he said to the clerk. 
Then he turned to Rufe and said, “I 
shall have to sustain that objection, Mr. 
Langford.” 

Rufe bowed, but the jury looked at 
Tillie Codder a little suspiciously. Rufe 
smiled. 

Rufe said, “Mr. Elker, this court had 
heard it said that you struck Mrs. Cod- 
der. Is that true?” 

“No, it ain’t. It’s a lie,” 
vehemently. 

“Will you tell us just what happened 
at that dispute over the line, Mr. 
Elker?” 

“Well,” said Gus, “I was comin’ up 
through my field and I seen them Cod- 
ders over at the end a it, and I come 
there and she says, reckon we all better 
put a fence up along that piece seein’ 
as how she was fixin to put her cattle 
in pasture, and I says sure, I'd see it 
was done and went to mark off the 
line. But I like t’ died if she din’ up 
and claim that line was way off on her 
propitty, and I says it wasn’t, and that 
way it started. Purty soon she up and 
says t’ Fish-Eye, ‘Hit him, Herb. He's 
insultin’ me! And Fish-Eye cones. at 

(Continued on next page) 
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Have a Coke” 



























COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


ve jae Malice to ‘Alaske 


Have a “Coke”, says the American soldier in Alaska, and in three words 
he has made a new pal. It clicks in the Yukon as in Youngstown. 
"Round the world Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes—has 
become the high-sign between kindly-minded strangers. 
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“Coke”= Coca-Cola 
It’s natural for popular names to 
acquire friendly abbreviations. That's 
why you hear Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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me with a crowbar, and I riz up my her suddenly. “Does any member of the “But you testified that carried leave th 
ax and says if he makes one more move jury see evidence that an ax struck the the crowbar,” protested R among t 
I'll let him have it.” plaintiff on the head?” “That’s so,” said Fish-Eye, surprised. came to 
“You didn’t actually hit anyone?” The jury looked, and Mrs. Codder “Then it must a been a piece of wood. up and 
pressed Rufe. began to color up I recollect he was cuttin’ wood. Yas, fendant, 
“No, sir. He'd sure show it if I did,” My wife's > a hard head,” said sure, it was a piece of wood. It like t’ don't act 
said Gus. Fish-Eye weocll brained my wife.” One e 
This rejoiner impressed the ju Tillie Codder coughed and waved her Lane groaned, and Tillie Codder had a week | 
anew, and all turned to look at the C arm up pretending she wanted to get lost the pleasantness of expréssion that said, “1 
ders. her handkerchief to her mouth. Rufe had been hers. She was glaring at Rufe’s a-sayin I 
Rufe excused Gus and called Fish- saw it coming and stepped in front of back in a way that could have gone : Great- 
Eye, who came over to the stand look- Fish-Eye again, his in ex finger tap- right through him and liquidated her Thats 
ing pleased to be getting some atten- ping his nose. Fish-Eye-watched Rufe’s husband. Rufe saw it and stepped found tw 
tion. Rufe spoke to him in a very ger. away so that Fish-Eye could ok the em hom 
apologetic voice and seemed to be Lane got up again. “I don’t see that venom of her eyes. Gus ¢ 
working up his confidence—not that this is pertinent, your Honor,” he said. Fish-Eye had an unpleasant shock. supper. 
Fish-Eye needed any working up, be- “It has already been established that He lost his cheerfulness, his chest de- the barn 
cause the longer he sat there, the more blows were struck.” flated like a balloon, his jaw dropped, wmect, # 
important he began to feel. He sat up Judge Manstel frowned imposingly and he seemed to shrink. oer 
straight and stuck his chest out. and said, “I disagree with counsel. Cer- The jury was not unaware of Tillie with the 
“Now, sir,” said Rufe at last, “you tainly the defendant is entitled to eve Codder’s anger. ing still a 
heard how Mr. Elker denies having chance to prove his innocence of or At that moment Rufe shot his arm out Gus w 
struck Mrs. Codder.” conduct.” toward Fish-Eye, and with his finger long gra: 
“It’s a lie,” said Fish-Eye in a reedy “But this man is my witness,” pro- accusingly half an inch from his eyes, and stret 
voice. “I seen him. He hit her, all right.” tested Lane. thundered: beside hi 
Rufe made a shocked sound which “So it would seem,” said the Judge “Isn't it so, Mr. Codder, that not a tis an 
duly impressed Fish-Eye, as Rufe had dryly. “Proceed, Mr. Langford.” single blow was struck? That no one silence, : 
intended it should. “I object,” shouted Lane angrily, hit you or your wife?” behind a 
“Mr. Elker says he was carrying an “You are trying my patience, Mr. Fish-Eye almost fell off the chair. in the n 
ax,” said Rufe. “Surely, Mr. Codder, he Lane,” said the judge curtly. “I shall “Yas,” he shouted wildly. “That's the darkness. 
didn’t hit your wife with that?” hold you in contempt of court if you way it was. I was goin t’ hit him, but still busy 
“Yes, sir, he did, the varmint!” ex- persist.” Tillie says let him hit me first. But he Say, 
claimed Fish-Eye, obviously enjoying Lane sat down. didn’t.” - ently, 
himself. “He beaned her right there Rufe said, “Are you sure he hit her Rufe smiled .and bowed to Judge der's cov 
front a my eyes.” with an ax, Mr. Codder? And on the Hanstel, all of whose face but his eyes Cus ¢ 
Tillie Codder almost broke her neck head? After all, she has only a small were-hidden behind an open document. pensively 
trying to get his attention, but Rufe taped area on one arm.” “That's all, your Honor,” Rufe said. the event 
kept standing so that Fish-Eye couldn’t “Oh, it glanced off,” said Fish-Eye. Great-Aunt looked as content as a ‘I brung 
see her. “But, even so, an ax,” continued Rufe purring cat. - that S 
“You say he ‘beaned’ her,” said Rufe. deprecatingly. No matter what the Codders’ lawyer She's 
“Do you mean he hit her on the head The jury was beginning to enjoy could say in his closing h, the jury a that,” s 
with that ax?” Fish-Eye. had decided already. Rote had stepped Gus gr 
“He sure did. He hit her square in Fish-Eye himself was not uncon- up to them and said, “Ladies and her best 
the head.” scious of his importance and made a_ gentlemen, I have only one thing to put _myse 


“But I don’t see any mark on Mrs. magnanimous gesture toward Gus, say: They cut down the old elm tree!” “What 
Codder’s head,” said Rufe, pointing to “Well, might be it was a crowbar.” That did it. The jury didn’t have to co P 
My, ) 
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TWO professional ART BOOKS 
every student should own 








Hiagins "Techniques 37 pages, well over 
ReleMilltiaic-lit-lans the ground work a 
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leave the box, but after 
among themselves for a few minutes, 


came to a verdict. The foreman stood - 


up and said, “We find for the de- 
fendant, but recommend next time he 
don’t act so all-fired guilty.” 

One evening at supper table, about 
, week after the trial, my great-aunt 
said, “I hear tell that Tillie Codder’s 
a-sayin’ nice things about Gus.” 

Great-Uncle one and said, 
“That's women ou. Seems Gus 
found two a her good cows and brung 
em home. I be dog if f'd a done it.” 

Gus came over that evening after 
supper. He sat down on the top rail of 
the barnyard fence, his back to the 
sunset, now a last lingering line of 
crimson fire along the western hills, 
with the trees of Stone’s Pocket stand- 
ing still and dark against it. 

Gus was chewing meditatively on a 
long grass stalk. Great-Uncle yawned 
and stretched and mounted the fence 
beside him, his increasing bulk making 
this an effort. They sat For a while in 
silence, soft movements from’ the barn 
behind and the call of a bittern deep 
in the marsh rising inthe gathering 
darkness. In the house, great-aunt was 
still busy with the dishes, 

“Say, Gus,” said Great-Uncle _pres- 
ently, “I hear you found Tillie Cod- 
der's cows and brung ’em back.” 

Gus cleared his t and looked 
pensively over the line of trees to where 
the evening star shone in the southwest. 
“I brung ‘em back,” he said. “They was 
in that Skunk Holler cave.” 

“She’s sure talkin’ you up account 
a that,” said Great-Uncle, 

Gus grinned, “She oughta. Them was 
her best cows, them two. I picked ‘em 
out myself,” : 

“What you mean?” asked Great- 
Uncle, peering at him. 

“My, you, ain’t a lick @ sense, Joe,” 
said Gus impatiently. “I put them cows 
here myself. I took and cut ‘em off 
rom the herd arid put ‘em there be- 
ore the trial. I wasn’t takin’ no chances. 
if she won that trial I had the value a 
he land in the cave.” 

Great-Uncle stared at him and 
wayed a little on the fence-rail. “Why 
you ornery idjit!” he exclaimed in- 

edulously. t’s thievin’T” 

“Maybe so,” said Gus, cheerfully un- 
moved. “But I didn’t figger on losin’ 

y good land the way has done. 

didn’ know what t’ do; so I looked it 
P and the Bible said a eye for a eye 
nd a tooth for a tooth, and I figgered 
by that a couple a cows was fair ex- 
hange for a piece of land, ‘specially if 

land was got crooked.” 
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WILL YOU 
BE READY... 


When the 
Air Age Comes? 


‘You can be ready to enjoy the com- 
ing air age and fly your own Piper 
Cub .. . if you prepare yourself now! 
Take Junior Aviation subjects at 
school, study aeronautics at home. 
Then, when peacetime comes, see 
your Piper Dealer and learn to fly. He 
can solo you with as little as 8 hours 
of dual instruction in a Piper Cub. 


Send Today for Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 
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Today, the biggest word in our language is loyalty. 
It was written in the skies at Midway—in the steam- 
ing jungles of Guadalcanal—and on the hot sands 
of Africa. It is the watchword of millions of men 
and women in uniform; men and women who 
learned loyalty in the homes and classrooms of 
America. And it is the title of every picture of 
high school students working in victory gardens, 










BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 
a big, complete up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


LOYALTY 


collecting scrap, or buying War Stamps—boys and 
girls whose loyalty is helping to make the home. 
front a. victorious front. 


* 
Speaking of loyalty, “Mr. Peanut” is. proud that 
millions of people are loyal to Planters because 
they are the choicest, freshest and meatiest salted 


peanuts, and because this vitamin-rich food is help- 
ing to supply energy at a time when energy counts. 
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and naval facts. Just mail 15e and two empty 
Se Planters Bags or I5e and two Se Planters 
Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. and a copy is yours. 








JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS 





